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HE Woman Citizen takes this opportunity to ex- = 

press its appreciation of the fact that the political 

parties have found its advertising columns an effec- 
tive medium through which to speak to the new voter. Let- 
ters received by the editor from many subscribers show that 
= the political advertising is being read and studied with clos- 
: est attention. Asa magazine, The Woman Citizen is strictly 
non-partisan ; therefore it does not lend its editorial backing 
2 to any arguments or statements contained in the advertise- 
= ments, but it is gratifying to know that the particular field 
- which The Woman Citizen fills in the magazine world is 


recognized. 
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FURNITURE 


An exceptionally interesting assemblage_of 
Odd Pieces of Furniture 


All Reasonably Priced = 
Comprising Colonial Wind- 


Why Vote for : lie FOR 
Nathan Straus, Jr, NATHAN STRAUS, JR. 


(First name in greup 14 on 
the ballot) 


for State Senator? | 
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sor Arm, Side and Rocking 
Chairs, Davenport and Refec- 
tory Tables, Gateleg, Tip- 
leaf and Console Tables. 


Overstuffed Sofas, 
Arm, Side, Slipper 
and Wing Chairs, 





BECAUSE—He is pledged to work for legislation to solve 
permanently the rent situation. 


BECAUSE—He has worked for years through the Straus 
Milk Stations to give New York babies cheaper and purer 
milk, and can give valuable help on the milk problem. 


BECAUSE—He believes in a minimum wage and 8-hour day 
for women in industry. 


BECAUSE—He believes in maintaining the Direct Primary, 
so that the people may retain control of nominations. 


BECAUSE—He believes in protecting the interests of the 
people and not individual groups. 








Hanging Mirrors and Lamps 






Store Open 9 A. M. to 5.30 P. M. 
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The Family Conscience 





do ive 


Once it was a 





HE entire nation knows more 
or less of the unaccountable 
Wadsworth anti-suffrage record. 
As a matter of fact his name is 
best known on that account out- 
side of New York. Some of the 
comment is significant. 
Said the Boston Herald May 
1919, one month before the st 


six years. 


7 
1f- 


frage amendment passed Congress: 





VERY woman in EVERY state must work 
harder for good national legislation if 
H Senator Wadsworth is re-elected for another 
Lighten your own labor. 
contributions NOW to the committee which 
is working for his defeat. 

Non-Partisan Senatorial Committee 

37 West 39th Street, New York City 


popular 
with tricksters to deed their prop 
erty over to their wives before ar 
whereupon sur 


expected storm, 


Send prised creditors found to their con 
sternation only a bankrupt husband 
of a rich wife from whom to ex 
act justice. The Wadsworth famil 
conscience seems akin to that one 
time method of shifting responsi 
Mr. Wadsworth, candidate, 

















\ man of courage will speak in 
Boston at Tremont Temple next 
Monday night in the person of James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
United States Senator from New York. He is coming to speak 
against woman suffrage and specifically against the now pend- 
And yet he represents a state in which 


ing federal amendment. 
Can an anti- 


women have the ballot. Therein lies his courage. 
suffragist be elected to the Senate from a suffrage state? Watch 
New York.” 

The Ft. Worth Record (Texas), May 3, 1919: 

“ United States Senator James W. Wadsworth of New York, 
an anti-suffragist and the husband of Mrs. James W. Wads- 
worth, leader of the anti-suffrage women, came to Texas and 
made two speeches.” * * * * “ Joseph Weldon Bailey never 
gave utterance or expression to a more vigorous defense of the 
ancient dogma of state rights than the Senior Republican Sena- 
tor who represents the voters of the Empire State of New York 
in the upper house of the American Congress.” “ If Wadsworth 
is a Republican then he is out of harmony with the cherished 


principles of Republican leaders of bygone times.” 


SAYS the Portland Oregonian, one of the chief papers on the 
Pacific Coast (February 20, 1919): “ Senator Wadsworth of 
New York says he voted against woman suffrage because his con- 
science would not let him vote for it.” Senator Wadsworth’s 
wife is one of the most pronounced of the women who make 
long platform tirades to prove that members of their sex should 
not speak in public. She also votes to prove that it is indelicate 
for women to vote. It is reasonable to suspect that Mrs. Wads- 
worth’s conscience is Mr. Wadsworth’s concience.” 

So from Maine to Oregon and down to Texas comment on 
he mysterious unreasonableness of the Wadsworth family con- 
science has been published extensively. The truth is that the 
existence of the real enigma involved is quite unknown in the 
editorial offices of the country. Mr. Wadsworth, candidate, says 
he never lifted a finger to defeat suffrage after New York rati- 
fied. This may be true, but the whole truth is that the press 
medium for opponents of ratification is published by a company 


of which Mrs. Wadsworth is president! 


retires from the open anti-suffrage 
field and pleads with women voters: 

‘I fought your cause within the State, 

I helped to make your triumph late; 

I helped to make you toil and spend, 

For weary years before the end. 

Therefore it’s clear, as you will see, 

That you should cast your votes for me.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wadsworth’s paper announces perioc 

For whatever it was worth, 


of 
lically 


that he has never changed his mind. 
and opponents thought it valuable, that statement was carried 
to legislators about to act on ratification. 

This family combine is something brand new in politics. No 
vember 2nd will reveal whether it is a workable scheme. 


HE campaign in states and nation is on its “ tall strides” 
now, and all the party candidates «nd all the party boosters 
urge the straight ticket, pointing out Ui:t all other ways lead to 
dire confusion. 

So it happened that Hon. Elihu Root, making his one big 
speech for his party in New York City, found a wee bit of time 
recommend James W. Wadsworth to careful consideration, 


to 
Massachusetts. Why not: 


and so also did Senator Lodge of 
These three have ever been of one mind on the suffrage ques 
tion and none of them can be charged with wibbling. wobbling. 
Mr. Root declared in the New York suffrage campaign of 1915 
that he had made up his mind on the suffrage question twenty 
years ago and had no intimation of a change. These three are 
still anti-suffragists in an enfranchised world and betray the 
fact in every speech and act; yet there are those who think it 
strange that suffragists do not forgive, forget and vote straight. 
Suffragists who are wise, know that if anything of special 
interest to women or to the people ever reaches the Senate and 
the Wadsworth conscience is still there, it will receive one cer 
tain anti-vote. Why run the risk? 

Political parties are necessary adjuncts at present in the busi- 
ness of arriving at the conse: sus of popular opinion; but they 
are healthy and wholesome only when intelligent bolters refuse 
to accept an absolutely inadequate candidate. Blessed be them 
bolters for they shall inhcrit liberty, 
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Born Again 


ie was Mrs. Gatt who, when Tennessee ratified, said, “ At last 
the women of the United States have won the right to have 
their prayers counted at thé polls.” 

And it is with this feeling of reverence that millions of Ameri- 
can women will go to the polls for the first time next Tuesday, 
born again on this their first political birthday. 

The last few weeks have been filled with disappointments for 
many. It has not been easy to distinguish issues from candidates. 
Many women have felt that they could trust one party more than 
another to carry forward those things in which they believed and 
then the spokesmen for the party of their choice have repudiated 
those issues. Many women have felt that political salvation lay 
with another party, and then have been grievously hurt when 
some of the candidates of that party failed to support the issues 
about which the national party spokesmen talked loudest. It has 
been bewildering and disappointing enough for the oldest political 
campaigner and to the women coming fresh with ideals and hopes 
and eager to serve it has seemed cruelly hard. But out of it all 
there seems one thing sure: The Women who have found that 
they were expected “ to be seen and not heard” in the parties, to 
be window decorations, but not actual keepers of the political 
shop, are not going home when the shutters are put up after next 
Tuesday. No other election will find them as unprepared as 
the delay in ratification caused them to be this year. They know 
that it is as important to be politically-minded from November 2d 
to August Ist as from August 1st to November 2d, and they are 
going to keep the political shop open so that when the self- 
appointed salesmen begin to appear next summer they will find a 
trained, efficient corps of women ready to be both heard and seen 
in the next choosing of candidates and writing of platforms. 

The women of forty-six states only will go to the polls next 
Tuesday. From Mrs. B. F. Saunders, of the Mississippi League 
of Women Voters, comes the following telegram: “ The Attorney 
General of Mississippi has ruled that we cannot vote, the reason 
being that registration is required four months before election. 
I have registered and shall try to vote. 
partment of Justice.” 


If refused will wire De- 


RS. ANNIE G. WRIGHT, president of the Georgia League 
of Women Voters, wires: ‘“ Georgia women will not vote 
in the November election. They are disqualified under the state 
We 


have urged but failed to secure a special session of our legislature 


law which requires registration six months before election. 
to pass enabling legislation, The state Democratic committee re- 
fused to allow women to participate in the primary September 
eighth. Campaign of registration is on. 
by the thousands.” 


Women are registering 


In one other southern state where the vote of the women was 
in doubt the matter has been adjusted to the advantage of the 
women. Mrs. Solon Jacobs of Alabama wires: “ Alabama women 
will vote November second. Special session of the legislature 
has just adjourned after passing laws reopening our registration 
books. Many thousands of women now registered on the same 
qualifications as men and will vote this election without paying 
the poll tax because the tax is not delinquent until February.” 

The registration of the women has been overwhelming. It is 
not a new story in those states where the women have already 
voted in a national election, but from these and from the others 
come the same reports: “ Overwhelming registration of women,” 
“Women have registered in far greater numbers than had been 
expected,” “ Registration of women equals and in some cases 
exceeds that of men,” “ Heavy registration of women has caused 
increased registration of men.” 


The Woman Citizen 





STIMATES of news correspondents sent out to survey the 
E political situation state thafyginety per cent of the women 
eligible to register in southern states are enrolled. 

“ Not one woman in a hundred causes any comment or does 
anything foolish or funny,” reports a Massaghusetts election 
official. “All this talk about women asking spefial privileges or 
making fool blunders is tommyrot.” 

There is a new variation of the story of the man who thre: 
The 


threatening to leave his wife if she does not measure up to her 


to leave his wife if she votes. 1920 man is reporte: 
civic responsibility to vote. 

When Election Day is over and the summaries of the women’s 
vote are obtainable it will probably be the case, as it always has 
been in the past, that computations based on the population go 
exceedingly awry. For instance, the south has never voted niore 
than .115 of its population. In the male suffrage states in 1912 
the percentage of the voters was .183 of the population, while in 


the twelve equal suffrage states in 1916 the average voting | 
centage was .313 of the population. 

Women will increase the percentage of voters. And they will 
do so every year as their program of citizenship education is 
strengthened and broadened. 

Suffrage has been gained. Citizenship work is just beginning 


M. S 


Legal Decisions for Women Voters 
EGAL proceedings are being speeded up in the states affecied 
by the ratification of the nineteenth amendment so that all 
election will be 


doubts regarding details of the November 


removed. In Massachusetts Attorney-General J. Weston Allen 
has given two rulings upholding the absolute equality of women 
voters with men voters. One opinion gives women the right to 
serve as election officials and the other gives women the right to 
sign nominating papers for candidates. 

Attorney-General Frank M. McAllister of Missouri has ‘giy 
a decision that women will not be obliged to cast their vote s 
arately from men. When the Missouri legislature gave the women 
the right of presidential suffrage it provided that they should use 
pink ballots in order to differentiate between them and the full 


} 


male suffrage voters. The “ pink ballot law ” has been declared 


by Attorney-General McAllister to violate the right of secre: 
now that women are on equal terms with men politically. 
That the Missouri legislature has still to act if all discrimi 


tions are to be removed from women voters is indicated 1) 


another decision from the Attorney-General that the four women 


candidates for the state legislature are not qualified to serve. The 
Missouri law requires that to be a member of the state legislature 


one must be a male voter and a voter for two years before thie 
elections. On neither of these counts are the women qualified. 
Missouri newspapers commenting on the decision and the need 
for the legislature to take action removing these qualifications to 
fit the new conditions say, “It would not be prudent, political! 
speaking, to discriminate against so large a body of voters 
excluding them from privileges which they demand and a deni 
of which they would resent.” 

The Massachusetts ballot law commission has handed down 
decision of importance which is likely to reopen in every state tl 
discussion of the rights under the present law of American wome 
married to aliens. The commission has decided that their citizet 
ship may be retained by any American women married to alien 
prior to March, 1907, when Congress passed the law requiring 
married women to take the citizenship of their husbands. 

(Continued on page 607) 
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The Fess Bill for Home Economics 


By Mabel C. Costigan 


Chairman, Food Supply and Demand Committee, National League of Women Voters 


UPPORT of the Fess Bill (H. R. 12078) is an important 
~ part of the work of the League of Women Voters. The 
Food Supply and Demand Committee is particularly urging its 
The bill provides for increased appropria- 


enactment into law. 
The measure 


tion for vocational education in home economics. 

was endorsed by the League of Women Voters at the annual 
} convention in Chicago, and has been incorporated in the platforms 
3 of the two leading political parties. 

The Fess Bill is an amendment to the Vocational [Education 

Bill (Smith-Hughes), which became operative July 1, 1917. 

The Vocational Education Bill makes no definite appropriation 
for home economics but provides that 20 per cent of the fund 
Sappropriated for the salaries of teachers of industrial subjects 
}may be spent for home economics. 
> In the Vocational Education Bill, home economics is included 
Sunder Trades and Industry, therefore, the organization and ad- 
ministration of trade and industrial schools applies to home 
Feconomics schools. The training for the vocation of homemak- 

ing must necessarily differ from the training for the trades and 
hit has been difficult, under the present law, to organize the type 
lof home economics schools which offer most effective training 
'for home making. 

That efficient training for homemaking is a national need is 
‘emphasized by the following facts: 

(1) The standard of national life is determined by the stand- 
and of living in the home. 

(2) Three hundred thousand babies die annually from igno- 
irance as to how to properly care for them. 

(3) Fifteen to twenty-five per cent of our school children, 
rich as well as poor, are undernourished. 

(4) Seventy-five per cent of all juvenile delinquency is trace- 
able to poor home conditions. 

(5) About 90 per cent of the money, representing wages 
| brought to the home, is spent annually by women, the majority 
of whom have had practically no training in business principles. 

(6) The expense of household items has advanced 65.9 per 
i cent since the war and training in household management is neces- 
sary today in order to cope with present economic pressure. 


HIe Fess bill provides for training in home making, for the 

promotion of home making pursuits, for teaching practical 
economies in the provision of food, clothing and shelter for pro- 
gressive Americanization through home economics teaching and 
training. 

The Bill provides that the amount of money appropriated for 
the salaries of teachers of home economics shall be the same as 
that now appropriated for the salaries of teachers respectively 
of trade and industrial subjects and agricultural subjects. 

It also sets up an independent organization for home economics 
schools and gives opportunity for the development of the kind 
of instruction best fitted for the vocation of home making. 

Under its provisions $500,000 will be appropriated for the year 
1921 and thereafter an annual appropriation of $250,000 will be 
added to that of the preceding year for nine years, at the end 
of which time $3,000,000 will be appropriated annually for co- 
Operation with the states in the promotion of vocational home 
economics education. 





The bill provides that “the appropriations authorized shall be 
allotted to the States in the proportion which their population 
bears to the total population of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the preceding United States 


census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any State shall 
be not less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year prior to 
and including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, nor less than 
$10,000 for any fiscal year thereafter. And there is hereby auth- 
orized to be appropriated annually the sum of $50,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, which shall be used for the purpose 
of providing the minimum allotment to the States provided for 
in this section.” 

The method by which any state may secure the benefits of the 
appropriations as authorized by the Fess Bill is provided for in 
the bill as follows: 

“ The State Board for Vocational Education of the State * * 
shall prepare plans showing the kinds of home economics educa- 
tion for which it is proposed that the appropriation shall be used. 
Such plans shall be submitted by the state board to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and if the Federal board finds 
the same to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of 
this act, the same shall be approved; that any state may use the 
sums allotted to it under the provisions of Section 19, or any part 
thereof, for the salaries of teachers of home economics subject 
in schools or classes or for the salaries of supervisors or directors 
of the same. The state board of any state shall also provide in its 
plans for home economics education that such education shall be 
conducted in schools or classes which are under public super- 
vision or control; that the controlling purpose of such education 
shall be to fit for useful employment in the home or other occupa- 
tion in the field of home economics; that such education shall be 
of less than college grade and shall be designed to meet the needs 
of persons over fourteen years of age who have entered upon or 
are preparing to enter upon the work of the home or other occu- 
pation in the field of home economics ; that the state or local com 
munity, or both, shall provide the necessary plant or equipment 
to be determined upon by the State Board with the approval of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education as the minimum 
requirement in such state for education in home economics sub- 
jects; that the total amount expended for the maintenance of 
such education in any school or classes receiving the benefit of 
allotments for home economics education shall be not less 
annually than the amount fixed by the state board with the ap- 
proval of the Federal board as the minimum of such schools or 
classes in the state; that at least one-third of the sum allotted to 
any state for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors 
of home economics subjects shall, if expended, be applied to part- 
time schools or evening classes for workers over fourteen years 
of age who have entered upon employment ; and that the teachers, 
supervisors and directors of home economics subjects in any state 
shall have at least the minimum qualifications for teachers, super- 
visors and directors, to be determined upon for such state by the 
State Board with the approval of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. The provisions of this section shall be in lieu 
of the provisions of Section 11 in so far as the same relate to 


home economics.” 


HIS bill has been endorsed by: The American Home Eco- 
T nomics Association; The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; The National Society for Vocational Education; The 
National Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teacher Associations ; 
The National League of Women Voters; The following divisions 
of the National Education Association: (a) The Vocational Sec- 
tion; (b) The Deans of Women’s Colleges; The National 
Council of Executive and Administrative Women in Education. 
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With Interesting Women 
Suffrage in the Balkans 


HE women of the Balkan states are starting a little League 

of Nations all their own, a most significant move as regards 

the attitude of women in those war-like countries. Serbia, Rou- 

mania, Jugo-Slavia, Bohemia have already joined, and as soon as 

conditions become settled Bulgaria is to be invited, too, amazing 

as that may seem in view of the strained relations for generations. 

It is woman suffrage groups which are organizing, such as the 

Woman’s Rights Association of Serbia, which was started in 

1918, and which took a leading part in effecting the Balkan 
Woman Suffrage Association a year later. 

Very anxious is the new group for an affiliation with the 
women of the United States, and Madame Darenka Gruich was 
sent last week to invite the cooperation and advice of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

“We have no president of our Serbian organization. We all 
have equal rights,’ said Madame Gruich naively. “ Nineteen 
directors govern the members from all over the country and 
very one of those nineteen is equal in her standing, none having 
an office above the rest. 

“It is not only the vote which we desire. Indeed that it is a 
smaller need than to change our laws, which so unfairly discrimi- 
nate against women. In Serbia if a husband dies without making 
a will and there are children they inherit all of his property and 
his wife none. If there are no children all of the husband’s 
property goes away from the wife to his family. Fathers have 
the sale of guardianship over their sons. Theoretically they also 
have the sole rights over their daughters, but if a mother fights she 
may retain her daughter until the child is seven years old. The 
father may give away the children as he pleases and the mother 
has no voice in the matter. In these and many other ways, 
notably in the matter of salary are women discriminated against 
under our laws. 

“We hope that our work will receive great impetus from the 
little magazine which we started on April 18, 1920, which tells 
all about the work of our organization and contains articles by 
professor and well-informed women on laws relating to women. 

“ There is greater cooperation on the part of our men now than 
ever before. The suffering of women during the last few years 
of war specially and our efforts to help our country have been 
recognized already in the grant to us of municipal suffrage. Many 
men are ready to go farther and to help us obtain universal suf- 
frage as have the women of Bohemia and Jugo-Slavia. We hope 
that the women of Roumania may advance with us and that the 
meetings already held in Belgrade and those planned for the 
future will advance our woman suffrage campaign and at the same 
time build a better understanding between our country and our 
neighbors.” 

Madame Gruich, who came to this country in the interest of 
Serbian relief, as well as on the suffrage mission, sailed last week 
for Serbia, but she will be followed to this country by Mlle. 
Christitich, who was the official delegate from the Serbia govern- 
ment to the congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance in Geneva. 


Changing the Spirit of a Town 


A GLOWING story of community government has been writ- 
ten in Grand Forks, North Dakota, where Mrs. J. A. Pop- 
pler, one of the suffrage campaigners, had refused a nomination 


for office because she says that the town needs a change in its 
spirit more than it needs a change in its government. 

Mrs. Poppler sets forth her reasons in a simple, straightforward 
fashion, which could be read with profit by all citizens. 

“T am interested in public affairs,” she says. “I am interested 
in our community of homes, but I will never run as a candidate 
on any factional ticket. I am not against the commission form 
of city government ; neither am I against the present council either 
collectively or individually, but the change has been made, and 
all good citizens must abide by it. 


“ There is no work done today but what some one else thinks 
he could do it better. Many women think they could manage a 
neighbor’s children, husband or home better than the neighbor 
does it. Likewise many men declare they would soon show 
Friend Tom how to run his domestic affairs or his busi iess if 
they were allowed that liberty. And so in this case, if a «hange 
were made to suit me, I would have chosen that Grand Fors had 
voted for a city manager while we were doing it. And so * goes, 

“Why can’t this city set a standard in community pv litics? 


Instead of having factions glaring at each other suspicious \ why 


not get together and control tempers long enough to agre« upon 
candidates that are more or less agreeable to all? 

“Tt is a great adventure this learning to live together eiiler in 
marriage or politics, but most of us have become wise eno:igh to 


know that true progress is made only by a respectful give and 
take attitude. No one is as bad as his enemies think hii, nor 
maybe is he as good as his friends proclaim him. 

“T repeat, I will never run as a candidate of any one fiction, 
although I am earnestly interested in the common good of our 
city. If no other way can be evolved candidates ought to be 
chosen in a primary in this new situation.” 

MARJORIE SHULER 


Another Blow to Tradition 
HAT has become of that petition a few years ago by Har- 
W vard men students against the admission of women to the 
College of Medicine, which they presented with the argument 
that “ Whenever a woman should prove herself capable of an 
intellectual achievement this latter would cease to constitute an 
honor to the men who had previously prized it”? 

Shades of those determined students will find no peace on the 
Harvard campus now with thirty-four women students crossing 
and recrossing that historic bit of ground as they go to classes 
on an equality with the men students, the first candidates for 
Harvard diplomas ever to be enrolled. For several years now 
women students have been admitted to courses in the School oi 
Arts and Sciences—without the privilege of competing for prizes 
and limited to Barnard instead of Harvard diplomas. And 
other women students have been admitted to some courses in the 
School of Medicine—wholly at the option of the instructor. But 
this year with the opening of the new Graduate School of Educa 
tion there has come the shocking innovation. Some conservative 
balance has been maintained by the enrollment of sixty-two men 
students in the school, but the thirty-four women students are 
nevertheless incontrovertible facts. 

As if this were not enough, the University of Virginia has upset 
all its historic traditions by, in this its centennial year, opening its 
graduate and professional courses for the first time to women. 

Co-education has been established for the first time at the Med- 
ical College of the University of New York and Columbia Col- 
lege has added a woman instructor to conduct a course in office 
management which is being featured this year. 

England this month sees a big step forward in the admission 
for the first time of women as equal candidates for degrees at the 
University of Oxford. 
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“Let's Have Done With 
Wiggle and W obble 


No woman suffrage worker ever took from a political candidate an answer on votes for women of “ maybe,” 
“perhaps,” “ sometime,” “ here is something just as good.” 
No woman voter today will trust the evasive, double-dealing answer of the Republican candidate for 


President on the League of Nations. 


TURNING WEST TOWARDS HIRAM JOHNSON, SENATOR HARDING SAYS: 


‘T do not want to clarify these obligations. I want to turn my back on them. It is not interpretation but 


reje tion I amseeking.” (Speech at Des Moines, Iowa.) 


TURNING EAST TOWARDS WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, SENATOR HARDING SAYS: 


“T am in favor of a world association—call it what you will, the name is of slight consequence.” (Sfate- 


ment at Marion.) 
What does Senator Harding really believe? 
What does Senator Harding really want? 


What will Senator Harding really do? 








If you want a League of Nations and world peace 


WHY TRUST “ A STRADDLER ” 


Vote for James M. Cox, the man 


who says East, West, North, South: 


“TT FAVOR GOING IN” 














en NRE 
Photo (C) Baker 


Governor James M. Cox 
Democratic Nominee for President 


Photo (C) Baker 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Democratic Nominee for Vice-President 








| If intelligent women vote for the party which has dealt squarely with them, they will 


Vote for COX and ROOSEVELT on November 2 


Democratic National Committee 
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FOR GOVERNOR 
ALFRED E. SMITH 








To succeed himself—The Greatest Proof of a 

Successful Administration. : 
Governor Smith has more than justified the 
people’s estimate of him when they elected him 
two years ago. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard 
College, says: 
“ Alfred E. Smith has made an excellent Gov- 
ernor and has shown a knowledge of state 
affairs which very few of our Governors have 
ever possessed.” 


Mary E. Dreier, member of the Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission, says: 
“The people of this state are very deeply in- 
debted to Governor Smith for his fine leader- 
ship in the progressive measures protecting the 
lives of the mass of our people.” 


Lillian D. Wald, Head of Henry Street Settle- 
ment, says: 
“ The voters, irrespective of party, should keep 
in office one who has served the state so well. 
Governor Smith stood out for a truly Amer- 
ican standard of action when the principles of 
representative government were assailed.” 


Alice Duer Miller, author and playwright, 
says: 
“Governor Smith has a rare honesty and he 
combines with it great courage. A sincere man 


and an expert—I don’t see how we can do 
any better than that.” 


Mrs. Norman deR. Whitehouse, 
leader, says: 


“ The assistance he gave to the social welfare 
program was such as to call for the loyal sup- 
port of every woman in the state, regardless 
of her political party or her feelings on 
national measures.” 


Governor Smith Has Made Good 
Why Change? 
Re-elect GOVERNOR SMITH 
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Fifth Wheel Is the Steering Wheel 


LD-TIME opponents of suffrage in Maryland having for go 

long talked of woman suffrage as the useless fifth wheel 
must have decided to make the fifth wheel the steering wheel, for 
they are joining with suffrage advocates in the chorus of praise 
concerning the new women voters. The Baltimore Sun, printing 
a regular Job’s lament in the effort to get out the voters, sadly 
tells that it has done this little service for the commonwealth 
annually and that it “ cannot believe that new women voters will 
be as hard to arouse as men.” Is it trying to flatter the women 
to the polls when it asserts its confidence that they “ will set an 
example that will make male shirkers blush”? Or does it mean 
to inspire them concerning their duty when it says: “ lvery 
woman in the city and state should feel that the result may cepend 
upon her vote, that the welfare of the state and country 
her special keeping.” 

Having looked in vain for any special keenness on the prt of 
Maryland legislatures to entrust the welfare of the state to ‘hem, 
Maryland women may find it a bit bewildering to become accus- 
tomed to all this sudden and delightful change. 

That they have risen to their responsibilities is evidenced in 
the heavy registration figures, more than 12,000 women enrolling 
in Baltimore alone on the first registration day. Newspaper com- 
pliments were showered on them, the press declaring that “ the 


re in 


heavy registration of women will have the effect of instilling t 


’ 


additional interest among the men,” and that before the hooks 
were closed more men would be enrolled than ever before. 

The Baltimore Evening Star said: “ The men folks in some of 
the Maryland counties who have not yet shaken loose from the 
old traditions were, according to the reports, just amazed last 
Tuesday at the cheerful way in which their wives, their best girls, 
their mothers, grandmothers and their aunts took to this fantastic 
idea which has so suddenly been put across—took to it and jour- 
neyed to the enrollment places and got their names, ages and other 
specifications properly inscribed on the poll books.” 


OTH Democratic and Republican state committees are send- 
ing forth appeals to the women and the Democratic recently 
had a mass meeting addressed by Senator Underwood and Mrs. 
Gertrude B. Fuller of Pittsburgh. Said Senator John Walter 
Smith of Maryland in a public comment on Mrs. Fuller’s address: 
“T feel like we men should take a back seat. She is the best I 
have heard.” Keeping a seat was one of the best things Senator 
Smith did in the old days when petitioning women begged in vain 
for his vote for the federal amendment. But it was never a back 
one. Oh, no. Truly the women of Maryland have every excuse 
for being dazzled by the sudden change in events. 

The Maryland League of Women Voters is to have a meeting 
on Tuesday, October 26th, to elect a temporary board which will 
serve until spring. The recent organization meeting of the league 
was attended by 250 delegates, representing all the congressional 
districts of the state, and was addressed by the governor of the 
state, the mayor of Baltimore, the Reverend Hugh Birckhead and 
Mrs. Edward P. Costigan. Miss Julia Rogers of Baltimore pre- 
sided at a luncheon at the Hotel Belvedere and the business 
sessions were presided over by Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott of Balti- 
more, president of the Woman Suffrage League of Maryland. 

The League of Women Voters is now having a series of one- 
day citizenship schools in every county in the state, with Miss 
Lavinia Engle in charge. At the day sessions lectures are given 
on How to Vote, Offices to be Filled This Fall, Their Powers 
and Duties, Constitutional Amendments on This Year’s Ballot. 
In the evenings there are mass meetings, with representatives 
speaking for the political parties and Miss Engle outlining the 
work of the League of Women Voters. 
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Virginia Women May Control Election 

HE Virginia League of Women Voters is to effect its per- 

manent organization at a meeting in Richmond on Tuesday, 
October 26th. At a preliminary meeting the following represen- 
tatives from the ten districts of the state were elected on an 
organization committee: Miss Bessie P. Taylor, Mrs. C. E. Town- 
send, Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher, Mrs. John T. Lewis, Miss Eliz- 
abeth V. Gaines, Mrs. M. M. Caldwell, Mrs. Robert T. Barton, 
Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, Mrs. Howard C. Gilmer, Miss Mary 
Johnston. Members at large on the committee have been 
appoil ted by the vice president, Mrs. John H. Lewis, as follows: 
Miss Adele Clark, chairman; Miss Janetta Fitzhugh, Mrs. H. E. 
Parker, Mrs. B. B. Munford, Miss Nora Houston, Mrs. Eudora 
Ramsay Richardson, Mrs. Westmoreland Davis, wife of the 
governor of the state ; Mrs. Edith Clark Cowles, Mrs. G. H. Whit- 
ner, \liss Lucinda Lee Terry, Mrs. Dexter Otey. Miss Mary 
Elizaiieth Pidgeon, Mrs. Howard Hage, Mrs. B. F. Buchanan, 
wife of the lientenant-governor of the state; Mrs. W. W. King. 

Practically all of the women’s organizations in Norfolk have 
cooperated in the organization of a League of Women Voters in 
that city, and it is significant of the interest of the new voters 
that the meeting was the largest ever held. 

Predictions are being made that the registration of women in 
Virginia is so heavy that they will control the election. Especially 
keen have been the activities of the women of Richmond, where 
more than ten thousand new voters have been registered. “ Un- 
deniably the more intelligent the women of a given community 
are the greater is the desire to vote and have a word in the man- 
agement of public affairs,” states the Richmond correspondent to 
the Washington Star, who also declares that there is every pros- 
pect that women will be elected to the next legislature. 

The University of Virginia is providing valuable citizenship 
training for the women of the state, sending Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon, director of its department of Citizenship Education, to 
communities willing to pay travelling expenses and entertainment. 
The state League of Women Voters and the university Bureau 
of Extension cooperate with the department. This month Miss 
Pidgeon is giving voting demonstrations through the state, sup- 
plementing with talks on the six amendments to the state consti- 
tution to be voted upon this November. 


Attempt to Prevent Voting 

T is well to probe beneath the surface in states where it is being 

claimed that the women are not showing the proper interest 
in registering. Florida is one of these states and it is therefore 
especially interesting to hear the story of the Tampa woman voter 
who went to the polling place and told how a member of the city 
administration had advised a large number of women in her dis- 
trict that they need not hurry to register, and that the books 
would be brought to them in their homes. Being a cautious lady, 
the woman voter investigated and when she learned at the polling 
place that the registration books would close in four days she 
hastened out to correct the misleading statements. Tampa news- 
papers admit that such misinformation has been disseminated 
generally through the city by opponents of the charter amend- 
ments, who feared the vote of the women. 


To Come Before the New York Voters 

’ addition to the candidates at the November 2nd election, 

New York will vote on one proposed amendment, relative to 
the matter of debts contracted by the state, and one proposition, 
dealing with the issuing of bonds for the soldiers’ bonus. These 
were included in a list of concurrent resolutions which were pub- 
lished seven times in the Woman Citizen during the last few 
weeks. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


MITNIEIRVA. 


QUALITY YARNS 


BY exacting knitters they have been 
pronounced unexcelled for quality, 
beauty and convenience. 


Their loftiness, sturdiness and delight- 
ful elasticity insure a garment worthy 
of all the work put into it. 


Their colors are unsurpassed for rich- 
ness and for the variety of novelty 
effects which they encourage. 


And—of first importance to a busy 
woman—MINERVA YARNS are scien- 
tifically “‘wound on the logical ball” 
that is as simple to unwind, and as 
free from tangling, as a spool of silk. 


Your dealer carries MINERVA YARNS 
and the famous MINERVA KNITTING 
MANUAL, VOL. IV_ with its delightful 
photographs of seasonable garments, 
and its simple, careful directions for 
making each one. 


The Minerva Knitting Book, Vol. IV, 
is sold tor 40c.—or sent postpaid 
for 45c (to Canada 55c). 


JAMES LEES SONS & CoO. 


Department O 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Congressman 


Herbert C. Pell, Jr. 


asks youto re-elect him in 
the 17th Congressional 


District, on his record. 


He supported Woman 
Suffrage on the ground 
that it would improve 
the electorate and raise 
the standards of politics. 
Results have justified his 


expectation. 


He has consistently op- 
posed bills which would 
impose heavy taxes and 
raise prices, and believes 
that the great need of 
this country is to do 
away as rapidly as possi- 
ble with governmental 
interference and regula- 
tion in the private affairs 


of American citizens. 
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(POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT) 


North Carolina Active 


T a meeting on October 7th, at Greensboro, the North Caro. 

lina Equal Suffrage Association underwent formal political 
metamorphosis, and emerged in all the glory of full enfranchise. 
ment as the North Carolina League of Women Voters. Al 
organizations of women in the state had been invited to send 
representatives, and there were present something like a hundred 
women, among them a number of the most prominent in North 
Carolina. Around this nucleus the new League of Women ‘ oters 
was built. 

The morning session of the voters was given over to cl: aring 
away the business of the old Suffrage Association, and was more 
or less an “ experience meeting’ 
suffrage in North Carolina, which culminated in the | «ated 
struggle in Raleigh in August, when the special session the 
legislature met and defeated the amendment. 


‘ 


’ dealing with the long fig.t for 


Miss Gertrude Weil, of Goldsboro, president of the N. C. . qual 
Suffrage Association, presided, and opened the meeti: : by 
expressing appreciation of the good work done by the Su. ‘rage 
Association in the state and by defining the non-partisan c! arac- 
ter of the new League, membership in which is to be open 0 all 
North Carolina women, regardless of party affiliation. 

“ We have been very careful,” declared Miss Weil at the start, 
“to keep the League free from incriminating alliances. All 
women in the state are welcomed as members, whatever their 
party, or whatever may have been their views in regard to woman 
suffrage.” 

Mrs. T. Palmer Jerman, chairman of the Legislative Cormit- 
tee, reviewed with humor and spirit the work of her committee 
in the recent suffrage fight, beginning with the encouraging «dop- 
tion of recommendation of ratification by the platforms of both 
parties in North Carolina, and briefly summarizing the activity 
of the Legislative Committee during the succeeding days, ending 
with the attempts of the suffragists to check the storm of opposi- 
tion which began to gather with the assembling of the N. C. 
Legislature, and which finally broke in the rejection of the amend- 
ment. 


RS. JERMAN went on to emphasize the fact that the 

League of Women Voters was formed with no desire to 
start a third party. She urged her hearers to join the party of 
their choice, but advised them to be very careful in their sclec- 
tion. She stressed the fact that since the suffrage amendment 
was defeated by the Legislature of North Carolina, the women 
of the state were not bound by gratitude to either party. 

Reports were heard from the treasurer, Mrs. Junius W. Cone, 
of Greensboro, and from the chairmen of committees on Publicity 
In the report of Miss Martha Haywood, of 
Raleigh, chairman of Publicity, appreciation was expressed 


and Education. 


especially for the support of the newspapers of the state, which 
stood behind the suffrage movement almost to an editor. \liss 
Nellie Roberson, of Chapel Hill, chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, told of the cooperation of the University of North Cu:ro- 
lina and of the State College for Women in the suffragists’ pro- 
gram of education in citizenship, and described new plans for 
carrying the program forward, plans in which the university has 
shown particular interest and a splendid desire to assist. 

With the happily defunct Suffrage Association laid peacefull) 
to rest with fitting eulogy at the morning session, the memlers 
of the League of Women Voters turned their attention during the 
afternoon meeting to a consideration of the purposes, program 
and organization of the League. 

Miss Harriet Elliott, of the State College for Women, bri: fly 
outlined the purpose of the voters’ league in seeking to study 
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problems of citizenship, to educate women in the exercise of their 


| yoting privilege, and to promote progressive legislation. 


LTHOUGH the League of Women Voters was not formally 

organized in North Carolina before the meeting in Greens- 
boro, several women have been acting as tentative chairmen of 
some of the committees of the League and have been in communi- 
cation with the national chairmen of these committees. These 
women, Miss Minnie Bagwell, of Raleigh, research chairman; 
Mrs. Clarence Johnson, of Raleigh, social hygiene chairman, and 
Miss Mary D. Taylor, of Greensboro, chairman of the Committee 
on the Unification of Laws Relating to Women, made their 
reports. 

Mrs. Clarence Johnson, director of Child Welfare in North 
Carolina, who has also been handling the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee in connection with that on social hygiene, spoke of the 
necessity of unity and coordination of all organizations of women 
in the state in working for special legislation. 

Miss Weil spoke of the advantage of definite alliance with the 
National League of Women Voters, referring to the great help 
which the National Suffrage Association was to the North Caro- 
lina Association in the late suffrage campaign. 

The North Carolina League of Women Voters adopted a con- 
stitu!ion based upon that of the National League. Discussion of 
the state-wide organization followed, wherein the county is to be 
the unit, and problems of the local leagues were considered. The 
necessity of immediate organization throughout North Carolina 
was emphasized. 

Miss Weil was elected chairman of the League, with unanimous 
tribute to her able leadership in the recent suffrage campaign. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 

Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, first vice-chairman ; 
Miss Julia Dameron, Warrenton, second vice-chairman; Mrs. A. 
L. Brooks, Greensboro, third vice-chairman; Miss Lassie Kelly, 
Franklinton, recording secretary; Miss Vann, Goldsboro, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Junius W. Cone, Greensboro, treasurer ; 
Miss Clara Cox, High Point, chairman of Finance Committee ; 
Miss Nell Battle Lewis, Raleigh, chairman of Publicity. Mrs. 
T. Palmer Jerman was appointed chairman of Legislation. 

The feature of the evening session was the address of Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, chairman of the National League of Women 
Voters. Charming and eloquent, Mrs. Park urged the women 
who crowded the hall to hear her, to affiliate with the political 
party of their choice, and satisfactorily stilled whatever doubts 
may have been lurking here and there as to the eventful develop- 
ment of the League of Women Voters into a separate woman’s 


party by emphatically denying any such aim. 


N RS. PARK called attention to what the ratification of the 

suffrage amendment meant in giving the vote to so many 
millions of women in this country, and declared that it behooved 
the new voters to fit themselves properly for their responsibility. 
The League of Women Voters offers to women a school for 
citizenship, she said, where they may learn to correct whatever 
political failings they may have, and to make the most of their 
good qualities. She told of the splendid program of education 
in citizenship and of promotion of progressive legislation of the 
League. 

“As soon as one duty is performed,” said Mrs. Park, alluding 
to the ratification of the suffrage amendment, “ another is begun, 
and it is now our task to make the most of ourselves as voters 
in the service of the nation.” 

Neti BattLe Lewis, Chairman of Publicity. 
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ABRAM I. ELKUS 


Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of New York State 


“A Public Office Is a Public Trust’’ 


! 
| RG 
| 
| 
| 


The Integrity of 


JUDGE ELKUS’S 
Character and His 
High Moral 
Standing Appeal 
Strongly to the 


WOMAN VOTER 


She Demands that 
Our Judiciary 


Be Men of Ster- 
ling Character 


Keep a Good Judge on the Bench 








Vote the 
Democratic Ticket 
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The Espionage Act 


HE Woman Citizen welcomes every opportunity to present 

those conflicting points of view which are valuable in en- 
abling its readers to arrive at understanding decisions. In a 
recent issue Alice Stone Blackwell spoke for those who urge the 
repeal of the espionage act on the ground that it abridges the 
traditional American right of free speech. It is significant of 
the place which the magazine is taking with both men and women 
citizens that another side of the controversy has been sent to 
us by Arthur H. Bartelt, assistant district attorney of Milwaukee 
county, Wisconsin. Mr. Bartelt writes: 


To the Editor of the WoMAN CITIZEN: 

I read with much interest the article by Alice Stone Black- 
well entitled, “‘ Repeal of the Espionage Act,” which appeared 
in the October 9th issue of the Woman Citizen. Undoubtedly 
by this time this article has been read by millions of newly en- 
franchised voters who are eagerly and conscientiously seeking 
reliable information concerning questions vital to good govern- 
ment and American institutions. The subject, “ Freedom of 
Speech and the Press,” is one that appeals to passion and preju- 
dice. It is exceedingly important that any attempt at a discus- 
sion of this question should be based upon a thorough study of 
the cases themselves ; that is, first hand knowledge of the evidence 
presented to the juries and the law as explained and laid down 
by the courts and not upon street gossip or snatches of evidence 
or of court decisions as they appear in the daily newspapers. 
There is nothing so dangerous to a democracy as misinformation. 

The article states, “ Under it (Espionage Act) hundreds of 
American citizens were sentenced to prison for long terms, most 








EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


—that the results of this year’s election 
will reflect the judgment of American 
women in the field of politics. 

—that it is just as important to elect 
an “honest and upright judge” as an 
efficient and faithful legislator. 

—that thousands of voters every year 
fail to indicate their choice for judges. 

—that no matter what the laws may be, 
individual justice can only be se- 
cured through wise and honest in- 
terpretation and application of the 
laws by good judges. 

Therefore, 
Remember to vote for Supreme Court 
Judges in Group 10. 

There are nine judges to be chosen this 

year. 

Regardless of party affiliation, women should find a place among 
the nine for 


ROBERT McC. MARSH 


Republican Nominee 


for 
SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
New York and Bronx Counties 
He is endorsed by the National WOMEN Lawyer’s Association 
(non-partisan): by all New York Bar Associations; by the Citizens’ 
Union, and by the War Veteran’s Non-Partisan League. 
As a member of the Legislature, he was a vigorous exponent of 
laws for improvement of working conditions for women. 
He is the only ex-service man who is a candidate for the Supreme 
Court Bench. 
NEW YORK AND BRONX WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 
MARSH CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 








| |.4 Central Name in Group 10 





X]/ ROBERT McC. MARSH—Republican 





























(POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT) 


of them merely for expression of opinion and about half of them 
for opinion expressed in private conversation.” 

Will Alice Stone Blackwell give her readers the name of the 
case or cases in which the court instructed the jury, or the cour 
interpreted the Espionage Act to mean that under it one coulj 
be convicted for merely expressing his opinion about the war? 

In the Debs case (249 U. S. 211, 39 Supt. Ct. Rep. 252, 63 L 
Ed. 566) the Supreme Court said: 

“We should add that the jury were most carefully 
instructed that they could not find the defendant guilty for 
advocacy of any of his opinions unless the words used had 
as their natural tendency and reasonably probable effect to 
obstruct the recruiting service, etc., and unless the defendant 
had the specific intent to do so in his mind.” 

In the case of Frohwerk (249 U. S. 204, 39 Supt. Ct 
249, 63 L. Ed. 561), who was convicted and the conviction sus. 
tained by the Supreme Court of the United. States, Justice I) olmes 
said: 

“ We do not lose our right (even under the Espionage -\ct) 
to condemn either measure or men because the country is 
at war.” 


Rep. 


A* examination of the cases will show that whenever that 
question was raised by the defense the jury was always care- 
fully instructed in accordance with the principles above stated. 

It is further stated in the article: “The rule was definitely 
established that it was a legal offense to express disapproval of 
the war.” 

Will Alice Stone Blackwell give the name of the case and the 
language of the court that lays down any such rule of law? 

In the Debs case (Department of Justice Pamphlet, Interpreta- 
tion of War Statutes Bulletin 155), the jury was instructed by 
the Court as follows: 


“In passing upon the question of specific intent, I wish 
to say something additional thereto. Disapprovat of war is, 
of course, not a crime, nor is the advocacy of peace a crime 
under this law, unless the words or utterances by which the 
expression or advocacy is conveyed shall have been wilfully 
intended by the person making them to commit the acts for- 
bidden by this law, and, further, not even then unless the 
natural and reasonably probable tendency and effect of such 
words and language as he may use will have the effect and 
consequences forbidden by the law. 

“ Every citizen, I say to you, notwithstanding the espionage 
law, has the right, without intending to cause insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty, or refusal of duty, or without intending to 
obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States, or without intending to resist the United States, or 
to promote the cause and success of its enemies or oppose 
the cause of the United States, to discuss, criticize, or dis- 
approve of any law proposed or in existence, or of any policy 
proposed or in existence, made for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. : 

“Tf you shall find from the evidence here that the defend 
ant did nothing more than that by this public speech and 
utterance, and intending nothing more than that by this public 
speech and utterance; or even if you find that he intended 
more than that, but the natural and reasonably probable 
consequences of what he said and did would be to produce 
no other result or effect in the minds of his hearers, then h« 
is not guilty, and it will be your duty, in the discharge of 
your oath, to find him not guilty. 

“Tf the conscious purpose of the defendant was only to 
state the truth as he saw it, to convey information to his 
fellow citizens, with the object only of bringing about the 
reconstruction or reshapement, by peaceful, ordinary 
methods, of the national policy, in accordance with what he 
believed to be the right and correct view of the national 
policy, and that he did not in so doing, have the intent wil- 
fully to do any of the prohibited acts, he would not, in that 
event, be guilty, and it would be your duty, also, to return a 
verdict of not guilty.” ‘ 


There has been constant reference, by those who have opposed 
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the Espionage Act, to our Revolutionary Fathers and their advo- 
cacy of freedom of speech and the press. These Revolutionary 
Fathers were the makers of our constitution and wrote the first 
amendment. Most assuredly their opinion as to what is legitimate 
free speech under the constitutional guarantee in time of war 
ought to be helpful in coming to conclusions on this all important 


questi mn. 


HE following, which finds its duplicate in all the enactments 
T of the general assembly in each of the colonies during the 
Revolutionary War, is a part of the Sedition Act passed by the 
general assembly of Massachusetts in 1776. (Chapter 29, Laws 
of 1776-77 of Mass. Acts and Resolves of Province of Mass. Bay, 
Vol. IV, Page 612): 

“ Be it therefore enacted by the Council and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same (Sect. 1) That if any person shall 
make use of any expressions, in preaching or praying, or in 
public or private discourse or conversation, with an apparent 
design to discourage the people of this state, or any of them, 
from supporting said declaration, or that shall by words or 
actions, directly or indirectly endeavour to support or justify 
the measures taken by the king and parliament of Great 
Britain against the American States, or shall dissaude the 
people of this state, or any of them, from supporting their 
opposition to said measures, or shall endeavour by any ways 
or means, to prevent the Continental Army from being raised 
or the Continental Navy from being manned, or with an evi- 
dent desire to prevent the raising said army or manning said 
navy, shall dissaude or endeavour to prevent any person or 
persons from enlisting in the army or navy of the United 
States, or either of them, or shall use any means to hurt or 
destroy the credit of the public bills of the United States of 
America, or this state; each person so offending, and being 

- thereof convicted, shall pay a fine, to the use of the town 
or plantation where such offense is committed, not exceeding 
fifty pounds, nor less than twenty shillings, at the discretion 
of the court before whom the convictions shall be, and shall 
recognize for his good behavior, as such court shall order, 
and shall stand committed until sentence be performed.” 

A comparison of this act, and that portion of the Espionage 
Law, Section III, which involves the freedom of speech and the 
press will at once reveal a great similarity with the exception 
that the former was much more drastic than the latter. 

Van Tyne in his book, “ The Loyalist,” tells us: 

“ Congress and the flag were shielded from the Tory Wag 
who asserted that Mrs. Washington had a mottled tomcat 
with thirteen yellow rings around the tail, and that his flaunt- 
ing it suggested to the Congress the adoption of the same 
number for stripes for the rebel flag.” 

In fairness to the courts and the juries before whom those who 
were prosecuted and under the Espionage Act were tried, and in 
the interest of truth and justice, I ask that this letter be printed 
in full in your paper. ARTHUR H. BartTELt. 

October 16, 1920. 


Legal Decisions for Women Voters 
(Continued from page 598) 
HE ruling of the ballot law commission was sustained by At- 
torney General J. Weston Allen of Massachusetts. He held 
that women who married aliens prior to March 2, 1907, are en- 
titled to vote if they have retained their domicile here and are 
otherwise qualified. 

Attorney General Arbuckle of Arkansas wires to the Woman 
Citizen that in his opinion women are not eligib'e to hold office 
in that state. Attorney General Arbuckle was asked for an opinion 
by Governor Brough following advice which the Attorney General 
gave to the Arkansas Secretary of State, Mr. Terral, and upon 
which Mr. Terral declined to accept the certification of Dr. Ida 
Joe Brooks as a candidate on the Republican ticket for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Did Senator Lodge Blush 


HE delightful opinions about women which so many United 
States senators were able so successfully to conceal are 
being stated now with a frankness which ought to bring a blush 
not to the cheeks of the new voters, but to the gentlemen them- 
selves. Now it is Senator Lodge, no other than Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, who has found a group of presi- 
dents of women’s clubs worthy of his attention, and to whom he 
addressed these words: “ I hope every woman, regardless of her 
previous views, will take an active part in the politics of the 
Indeed, if 1 am not much mistaken, women have always 


country. 
I voted 


exercised an influence on the politics of the country. 
against the constitutional amendment, but | never was one to hold 
up the objection that women would vote as a sex. I know that 
they will vote quite as intelligently as the men, and | am confident 
that the women of the United States will always work for the 
good of America and its problems and will not torget it in any 
of its questions.” 


“Wadsworth Should be Beaten” 


“ Senator Wadsworth stands for everything that the Old Guard 
represents in politics. In his whole political career, at Albany 
and at Washington, he has never given it the slightest cause for 
disappointment. No more complacent or serviceable agent could 
be selected for its purposes. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt summed 
up his case exactly in Brooklyn Monday night when she said: 
‘His whole record has been in favor of capitalistic enterprises. 
He was with the money power in all things at all times, and the 
money power being innately reactionary, Mr. Wadsworth has 
York World. 


aooy 


always been a reactionary.’ ”—Nez 








ELECT ELLA A. BOOLE 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 


She is singularly equipped to render the state and 
nation distinguished service in the office. She is the 
logical candidate to oppose the un-Republican misrep- 
resentation of James W. Wadsworth, since she cham- 

: pions the rights of women, the 
welfare of childhood, and the 
great moral issues which he has 
so persistently opposed. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt said of 
her: “I know that Mrs. Boole 
would be head and shoulders 
above the men who are in the 
Senate now.” 

Elect Ella A. Boole 

For the Crucial Last THRE: 
DAYS 

organize a “phone campaign” 
planned to ring every residence 
phone in your community and 
tell the voters of her fitness and 
ability. 

AT LEAST call 25 of your 
friends and ask each to call her 
friends and urge them to 

Elect Ella A. Boole 
whose name appears following the Fountain (Prohibi- 
tion party) in the 9th section of the ballot. 


A Righteous Vote is the Supreme Contribution to Good 
Government 
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For U. S. Senator 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole 
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Ladies of the Jury 


ye New York is reviving the discussion over whether 
or not to have ladies of the jury, which has been an annual 

feature since the passage of the suffrage referendum, a 
New Jersey judge has called a woman’s jury, received its decision 
and dismissed it with thanks and compliments for its intelligent 
service, thus making that state the first in the east to impanel 
women. 

But the story does not end there for the women made so favor- 
able an impression that the attorney on the winning side has re- 
quested a second woman’s jury for a case which he expects to try 
this week. 

The case was one in which a pattern company sued for money 
said to be due on sales, the question involving who owned the 
store which made the sales, Antonio Pascarella or Mrs. Antonio 
Pascarella. The women found in favor of the woman, that is 
that she was not the proprietor of the store and therefore did 
not owe the money. 

Mrs. Philip McKim Garrison, one of New Jersey’s presidential 
electors on the Democratic ticket, who was one of the jury said, 
“T was glad to serve and I think all women voters ought to be so, 
too, if they can spare the time away from home.” 

For their day’s service the twelve women each received seventy- 
five cents. 

“THE Brooklyn Women’s Bar Association is urging women on 

juries. Congratulating Judge Daniel Dugan of Orange, 
N. J., on his success in his recent experiment of calling women 
to serve on the jury, the Brooklyn Women’s Bar Association 
says: ; 

“The association congratulates you on the distinction of being 
the first judge in New Jersey to be farsighted enough to realize 
the value of women on juries. Our association has been father- 
ing a bill in this state permitting women to sit on juries, but un- 
fortunately we have not as yet been able to make our lawmakers 
see and realize that women are men’s equal and would make 
intelligent jurors.” 

New Kind of Obstacle Race 
HE Michigan League of Women Voters is starting a new 
T sort of obstacle race. The runners are the women of the 
state. The goal is the polls. 
communities to show the largest proportion of women voters on 


The competition is between the 


November 2. 

Mass meetings, sermons in the churches, messages carried 
home by the school children, information booths in department 
stores, parades of women and a flag flying over every home on 
Election Day are some of the suggestions made by Mrs. George 
Gellhorn, acting director of organization and citizenship schools 
for the National League of Women Voters, to those states which 
desire to carry out the Michigan programme. 

A comprehensive legislative programme was adopted by the 
Michigan League of Women Voters at its recent state con- 
vention. The laws for which the League will work include 
an eight-hour day and forty-four-hour week for women in in- 
dustry, a women’s minimum commission, a woman's 
section in the Department of Labor, a woman member on the 
Industrial Board, the Sheppard-Towner bill, the Capper-Fess 
bill with an objection to sections nine and ten, an appropriation 
of $472,220 for the Children’s Bureau, a Children’s Code Com- 
mission for the state, a Bureau of Child Hygiene in the state 
Department of Health, amendment of the state mother’s pension 
act by establishing an adequate minimum and making the act 
mandatory instead of permissive, raising the age for compulsory 
school attendance to sixteen and the age for vocation permits 
from fourteen to sixteen years. 


wage 





Napoleon and Women 


. French are preparing to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of Napoleon’s death. Napoleon despised women 
and dreaded their influence in public affairs. During his exile he 
thought over many things, and came to the conclusion that his 
habitual snubbing of women had been a mistake. He is reported 
to have said that if he had his life to live over again he 
spend two hours a day in conversing with women. 

Our modern Napoleons, the kings of finance, have also dreaded 


would 


the influence of women in public affairs. The great profitccring 
interests have habitually opposed equal suffrage. Now that it 
has come, they are revising their behavior and doing their best to 
secure the women’s votes. 

Napoleon in his day was the typical representative of militar- 
ism and imperialism, those two great foes of women and of the 
human race. He is dead, but militarism and imperialism are not 


dead. It is not only the martyrs whose souls go marchine on. 


The spirits of the evil principles typified by Napoleon still walk 
abroad and work disaster to the world. 

Napoleon advocated polygamy, in order that women ight 
breed more soldiers; and today we find the same idea seriously 
advanced in Europe, to make up the war’s losses in population 
and to provide more cannon fodder for “the next war.” 

Some persons have held that, instead of making progress, the 
human race really goes around in a circle. Dr. Emily Blackwell 
said that its course is not a circle but a spiral; but we come back 
to the same point, but on a little higher level each time. 

Now that women have suffrage, it is up to them to set their 
faces against their old enemies, militarism and imperialism, and 
to show that these twin evils, which have always feared them, 


really had reason to be afraid. A. 3. B. 
Vote for Men—Not Emblems 
RS. CHARLES TIFFANY, chairman of the eleventh as- 
sembly district of the League of Women Voters of New 
York City, has done a valuable piece of work for the women 
citizens. From the answers to questionnaires submitted to all 
of the candidates to be voted upon by the assembly district Mrs. 
Tiffany has assembled a non-partisan folder containing the stand 
of the candidates on important questions of interest to women, 
and their records in the past on similar legislation. Copies of 
the folder have been mailed to fifty thousand women registered 
voters in Mrs. Tiffany’s district of the League of Women Voters. 
Copies may be seen at the city headquarters of the League, No. 
37 West 39th street, where returned questionnaires are on file. 
In her message on the folders Mrs. Tiffany says: “ This in- 
formation has been obtained from answers to questionnaires sent 
out by the non-partisan League of Women Voters, whose aim it 
is to help New York to a better government. We are trying to 
interest women in the character and ability of the candidates, 
to encourage them to vote for men and not by emblem.” 


Number of Voting Women 
A CCORDING to figures compiled by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau and Government departments, it is indicated 
rs 


that the number of women in the United States twenty-one y 
of age and over is 28,035,000. Of these about 26,500,000 are 
eligible to vote in the November election. This estimate is sup- 
posed to make liberal allowance for alien women, American 
women married to aliens, and others ineligible. 

Based on an estimated population of 105,000,000, the Census 
sureau finds that there are now 34,807,000 men in the United 
States twenty-one years of age and over. 


ably 31,500,000 would be entitled to vote in November. 


Of this number prob- 
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A National Issue 


HE delegates to the last convention of the National Ameri- 
T can Woman Suffrage Association made the campaign 
against the re-election of Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., a 
national issue by passing the following resolution: 

“Whereas, All women citizens of the United States of America 
would today be fully enfranchised had not James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr. misrepresented his state and his party when continuously and 
reepatedly voting, working and maneuvering against the proposed 
yoth amendment to the United States Constitution, be it 

“Resolved, That we, representing the enfranchised women of 
the country, extend to the women of New York our appreciation 
and our help in their patriotic work of determining to send to the 
United States Senate to succeed the said James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., a modern-minded senator who will be capable of comprehend 
ing the great American principles of Freedom and Democracy.” 

Was the resolution introduced by Democrats? It was not. It 
inoved by Mrs. John L. Pyle, Republican presidential elector 


Was 
from the state of South Dakota, and seconded by Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, now vice-chairman of the National Republican 


Cominittee. 

The fight against Senator Wadsworth has been made not by 
the National Association as such, however, but by its members 
in New York State, as have been the campaigns by the women 
of Connecticut against the re-election of Senator Brandegee and 
the women of Vermont against the re-election of Senator Moses 

The Non-Partisan Senatorial Committee organized by New 
York women to campaign against Senator Wadsworth had 
mass-meeting at Cooper Union, New York City, on the evening 
of (ictober 25th, at which it gave a clear statement of its case 


for good government. 


« §) 'R fight today is to make majorities function intelligent], 
and honestly. I would oppose Senator Wadsworth, even 


though he were a suftragist, on his record of blocking the expres 


sion of the will of the majority of the people,” declared Mrs 
Carrie Chapman Catt in the concluding address. 
“The one argument which his supporters advance is that 


Harding needs him,” she continued. ‘“ What proof have we that 
he would stand by Harding if we sent him to Washington. He 
fought Hughes and Roosevelt, he opposed the request of the 
Republican electorate, the Republican state convention, the Ke- 
publican legislature, the Republican national committee and the 
Is that a record to be depended 
upon? How 
do we know he would be present to help Harding? Besides, if 


Republican state committee. 
He has been absent at 81 of 245 roll calls in a vear. 
we send him there to * cohere”’ with Harding, how do we kno\ 
that he be Cox thai 
endorsement of Wadsworth is pretty weak, but the best he could 
do. Under the rules of senatorial courtesy, Harding has not only 
just as 


he must cohere with? Harding's 


will not 


endorsed \Vadsworth, but down in Oklahoma he made 
good a speech for Senator Gore, the defeated candidate for the 
Democratic renomination.” 

Paving her respects to a New York City newspaper editorial 
in which it was stated that the women fighting Wadsworth will 
be without a party because the party will not accept them, Mrs. 
Catt concluded, ‘‘ We made our suffrage campaign outside parties, 
and we won. I would rather remain outside a party all my life 
than go inside and vote for a man who obstructs the will of 
majorities.” 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, chairman of the executive committee, 
introduced by Mrs. Gordon Norrie, chairman of the general 
committee, presided at the meeting and presented a group of 
speakers who illustrated Senator Wadsworth’s “type of mind” 
from his record in the New York State Assembly and the United 


States Senate. 





Here are some of the pithy sentences from the speeches : 

Miss Hay—‘I am still a Republican, although I hold that 
every voter has a right to express his or her own conscience in 
casting a ballot for any candidate.” 

Dr. Katherine Bement Davis—*‘ We women have never wanted 
to form a separate party, but to reform existing parties. That 
is what we are trying to do in opposing Senator Wadsworth, who 
has fought the legislation which social workers desired.” 

John R. Shillady, executive director of the National Consumers’ 
League—** Senator Wadsworth has an 1820 mind in a 1920 body. 
His record has been one of protection for packers and other big 
businesses and of opposition to the legislation endorsed by the 
National Consumers’ League for the welfare of the people.” 

Miss Lina Gano—* Senator Wadsworth in the New York State 
Assembly withheld his assistance from the teachers during all out 
long years of struggle for equal pay for equal work.” 

Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of 
local ques 


Labor—‘* The defeat of Senator Wadsworth is not 


tion. He is a reactionary opposed to the interests of the people, 


and his defeat is vital to every person in the country who has 


faith in democratic institutions.” 


Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of the New York Stat 
League of Women Voters—* We Republicans consider that the 
Saratoga convention had no right to designate Senator \Vads 
worth, and that he has not even received a proper nominati 


Our campaign is for a greater object than the defeat of an 
it is to defeat machine rule in parties.”’ 


William 


Senator 


Sheafe Chase—* As a Republican, I do 


Wadsworth has properl 


of this great state’.’ 


Canon 


] 


ler that represented the 


consis 
Republican interests 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade 


iogether that we must have good politics to have 


* Politics and homes are bound so close! 
good homes 


Senator Wadsworth refutes the great traditions of statesmanshij 


in the Republican party.” 


Protest Against Democratic Candidate 
SPIRITED 


Morehead, Democratic candidate for the oftice of Governo1 


protest against the candidacy of John H 


of Nebraska, is being made by women voters. Sixty-two women, 
including many well-known suffrage campaigners, headed by 
Mrs. Charles Dietrich of Hastings and Mrs. Edna M. Barkley 
of Lincoln, have signed an appeal to the women of the state 
urging a thorough non-partisan investigation of the candidates 
for election and protesting against Mr. Morehead as follows: 
“We would warn you against the candidacy of Mr. John H. 
Morehead for Governor of Nebraska. He is the chosen candi 
date of the wet wing of the Democratic party, headed by Sen 
who have used the 


and 


ator Hitchcock, Arthur Mullen and others, 
power of their party, money and press to defeat prohibition 
suffrage in this state and through Senator Hitchcock have 
worked to defeat both in the United States Congress.” 

In Falls City, Nebraska, 
meeting protesting against Mr. Morehead in this resolution: 

“ Whereas, it is known that the Governor of the state of Ne 


braska, Hon. John H. Morehead, 


seven hundred women held a mass 


was in Falls City several days 
prior to the city election, using the influence of his official posi 
tion, as well as his personal influence, to bring the saloon into our 
city again, therefore, 

“ Be it resolved, that we, the women of Falls City and vicinity, 
protest and express our indignation that men of so responsible 
positions, given them by the people, should be in the city for 
several days using their influence as above stated.” 


AINT LOUIS has appointed October 31 as Citizenship Sun- 
~ day, when ministers will preach, and all citizens will be ex- 
pected to consecrate themselves to fulfill their responsibilities. 
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The Carrie 


E are to discuss briefly how men came 
by the vote. It is a very interesting 
subject, including the manner in which the first 
voting was done and the changes that took 
place in the character of governing bodies. I 
am not going to treat those topics. I am only 
going to discuss the question as to how men 
won the vote, or how it was won for them. 
When I was a very young woman—I am sure 
have had the same experience—I 
was that had 


the vote when women were striving so dili- 


you must 


wondered how it men secured 


gently for it and there seemed to be so much 
opposition. I thought that must be a very easy 
question to answer, but I did not find the 
answer in any text books in my school. I 
didn’t find anybody who could answer that 
question. In later years I learned that nobody 
It was a closed chapter in American 
history. It had 
of the histories of that time. 

Since then the colleges, especially those lo- 


cated in the thirteen original states, have made 


knew. 


never been recorded in any 


research into the papers and records of colonial 
days; and in little studies here and there many 
facts have been brought forth. We are greatly 
indebted to Johns Hopkins University for many 
treatises of this kind. Maryland of course was 
a very prominent colony, and the University 
evidently has access to all the records of Vir- 
ginia, Delaware and the neighboring states. 
We are under great obligations to the Penn- 
sylvania University also, and more seems to 
have come from those universities than those of 
New England. But the researches in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania were followed by others in 
New England, and finally a very large octavo 
book was issued a few years ago called The 
Suffrage the 
Colonies of America, by Professor McKinley 
That was 


Franchise in Thirteen Original 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
the first complete study that was ever made 
on the subject. 

Now there comes a two-volume book called 
How the World Votes. 


professors of Yale, and their names are Sey- 


It was written by two 
mour and Freery. That book treats of voting 
all the way around the world. 

However, several small brochures have now 
this We 


therefore now learn how men won the vote, 


appeared bearing on subject. may 


although I wish again to impress upon you that 


the facts now open to all were hidden out of 


sight say twenty-five years ago. 
At the time of the Revolution about eight 
per cent. of the men had the vote in this coun- 
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Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


How the Vote Came to 


Men 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 


HIS lecture as 
Citizenship School, February, 1920, has 


delivered at the Chicago 


been divided in two parts, the concluding in- 


stallment appearing in next week’s issue. 








try. In the State of New York, where the 


densest population of any state was found, 
eight per cent of the men voted, but in the 
rural state of Virginia about nine per cent 
voted, while in the city of Philadelphia, only 
two per cent of the men had the vote at the 
time of the Revolution. At that same time 
about eight per cent of the men of Great Britain 
had _ the’~ vote. 
tablished, the British colonists naturally brought 
their institutions, and the Dutch brought theirs. 
The Dutch did not have any suffrage for men 


at home as we find no democratic experiments 


When the colonies were es- 


in the Dutch colonies until they were taken over 
by the British, The British had the 
cratic spirit from the first. It was growing and 


demo- 


spreading for 150 years before the Revolution. 

There were no political parties in the col- 
onies at that time. That was one reason why 
there was a small vote; there was no influence 


interested in increasing the vote. 


HERE have been six extensions of suffrage 
T to men in this country. 1. To Catholic men. 
2. To Jewish men, 3. To foreign born men, 4. To 
To Negroes, 6. To 


To my mind it is a great pity that this history 


workingmen, 5. Indians. 
is not taught regularly in our public schools. 
Every man who is a voter ought to know some- 
thing about the antecedents of his own right 
to the suffrage; and I hope that we shall be 
able to introduce this study into the public 
schools, along with the study of how the women 
came by the vote. 

There were three kinds of people who might 
be voters by the time of the Revolution, and 
I want to tell you just what is meant by the 
They had an 
expression of “freeholders” and those were 
the 
usually called by that name. 


terms they used, at the outset. 


independent owners of land, and were 
Then there were 
freemen. In the cities like New York and Bos- 
ton, men did not own land, but they might be 
men of equal standing in property, education 


and dignity, and these men attained the title of 


“freemen.” Usually they were assessed for a 
certain amount; that is their property wis as 
sessed at a stated sum if they were frvemen, 
They were really property owners and tax payers 
The amor 


just as the freeholders were. t for 


which they were assessed varied from ‘en to 
one hundred pounds. 
That would not be much today becatie ten 


pounds would only be $50, but at a time when 


all the families were self-supporting, whe» peo- 
ple produced all that they consumed, $50 worth 
of property was probably equal to $10,0:\0 to- 
day. So the number of freeholders and free- 
men was very limited. 

Naturally they brought over to this country 
the same customs that they had known in Eng- 
land, and they enlarged those privileges here, 


for there was a more democratic feeling i: this 
country than there was in the old country. One 
of the things that they did bring over was what 
they called the “ Potwollaper Franchise.” In 
their liberality, they wanted to go a little fur- 
ther than to grant the vote to the man who 
owned a home, and even a man who could not 
rent a whole house—I am not sure whether 
they had something that corresponded to our 
apartment houses in those days or not—but at 
any rate a man who had an independent chim- 
ney and fireplace over which the family pot 
could be hung to cook the family dinner was 
accounted to be a freeman and had the Pot- 


wollaper Franchise, if he possessed certain 
other qualifications. 
The 


discriminated against, but to whom finally the 


first class of men who were distinctly 
suffrage was granted, was the Catholics. You 
remember that Maryland was a Catholic colony, 
and yet by the time of the Revolution the Cath- 
olics had been disfranchised even in Maryland. 
They were practically disfranchised in most if 
not all the colonies. They were disfranchised 


in an indirect manner in most of them; the 


qualification for the vote limiting it to Protes- 


tant church members, so that indirectly the 
Catholics were barred out. 

In 1740, the British Parliament especially 
forbade any Catholic being naturalized in the 
American colonies. Pennsylvania and New 


4 


York had already passed that law in their As- 
semblies twenty-five years before, and in 1699 
New York by a special act of the Assembly 
Most of the Col- 


onies had taken similar action before the Brit- 


had barred out all Catholics. 
ish Parliament acted. It was mere religious 
intolerance and the Catholics did not have a 
vote at the time of the Revolution. 
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Another bit of intolerance was manifested 
towards the Jews. The Jews were especially 
forbidden a vote or the right to hold office in 
Great Britain, and apparently that same con- 
dition was imported to this country in the 
British colonies. In the State of New York, 
probably the first contest over an Assemblyman 
occurred. The man who was elected in the 
State of New York was named Phillips, and 
his opponent was one Van Horn. I do not 
know, but I judge it was Dutch against British. 
Mr. Phillips was elected, and Mr. Van Horn 
contested his seat. A man named Smith, who 
was sufficiently prominent to afterwards be- 
come the Chief Justice of the Colony of New 
York, defended Van Horn and went before the 
legislature. His sole contention was that Mr. 
Phillips had been voted for by Jews, and that 
He de- 
an impassioned speech, and described 
Christ at the 


those Jewish votes had been counted. 
livere 
vividly the cruel crucifixion of 
hands of the Jews, declaring that the curse still 
clung to the race, and rendered them now and 
forever unfit for political duties. 

The records of the Legislative Report found 
in the libraries of New York record that the 


description was so vivid and his appeal so 
pathetic that the staid legislators wept, and the 
populace within hearing was with difficulty re- 
strained from geing forth to attack the Jews; 
words to make a pogrom 


that is in other 


against them. Phillips was unseated, and the 
Jews were definitely by Act of the Legislature 
That was in 1737, although they 


were by the common law disfranchised before, 


disfranchised. 


so that at the time of the Revolution probably 
no Jew in any colony considered that he had 
the right of a vote. 

It may be, so these writers say, that in some 
colonies very liberal minded government mana- 
gers may have winked at the discrimination and 
Jews may have had the vote, but if the right 
had been contested anywhere the vote would 
have been denied them. So these two classes, 


by very definite enactments were disfranchised. 


- qualifications in the colonies, I think, 
are pretty well known to you. There was a 
religious qualification, and there were some very 
interesting and very finely drawn discrimina- 
tions. To be a church member seems to us a 
very simple thing. I think it would be an easy 
thing to know whether one was a church mem- 
ber or not, but in those days of religious intol- 
trance and antagonisms, that was not necessarily 
true, because among the people who were par- 
ticularly discriminated against in addition to 
the Catholics were the Baptists. Just why they 
Were so unpopular I do not know, but Baptists 
were regarded as suspicious characters by other 


A Baptist 


he might become a member of another church, 


denominations. might repent and 
yet even this change did not guarantee him a 
vote. A controversy started in Connecticut 
which spread throughout New England as to 


whether a man who had once been baptised 





could ever become a church member in good 
standing in another church. They were received 
into membership in some churches but not in 
full communion, as it came about that in a 
number of places the qualification for the vote 
was not only church membership but church 
membership in full communion; and the Bap- 
tists were denied the vote because although they 
had repented and entered another church, they 
were not in full communion. 

The discussion went further and included the 
query, when is a Baptist sufficiently regenerated 
to be regarded as a church member and taken 
into full communion? Some people thought he 
never could be and others thought certain tests 
might be applied, so that he really might be 
included among the elect; and that controversy 
raged hot and long. Sometimes the Baptists 
were given opportunity to cast votes because 
their communities were liberal minded, but more 


often they were barred out. 


| is Massachusetts, there was a very interest- 
ing petition circulated in 1646, which was an 
appeal to receive into the voting lists church 
members of other bodies than those that were 
acknowledged as the proper kind of church 
members; and this petition was circulated mainly 
by the Presbyterians, who were not included in 
the lists. And it is recorded, by the opponents 
evidently, that this petition found support among 
the weaker classes. “These young men and 
women were much taken with it, and others 
also of a linen woolsey disposition,” is one com- 
ment. 

It is very clear that religion and politics were 
very much confused in the minds of those who 
were in authority, and that religion had the 
right of way; that the religious qualification 
was of a great deal more importance in their 
estimation than was the mere casting of the 
vote. So it was not until religious sentiment 
became more liberalized that voting privileges 
could be widened. 

In Pennsylvania, it was men who were mem- 
Christ in full com- 
Then as liberal- 


ity spread, they broadened the qualifications. In 


bers of some Church of 


munion who alone could vote. 
Plymouth they merely disfranchised _ liars, 
drunkards, swearers, and those who refused to 
take the oath of fidelity to the government. 
That was considered being very liberal. 

The Quakers were outlawed in nearly all the 
Colonies from Virginia to Massachusetts, with 
the exception of Rhode Island, and the Baptists 


were just about as much restricted, although 
the Catholics were regarded as a little more 


In Penn- 


sylvania they restricted the vote to those who 


out of the pale of political freedom. 


believed in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
the Savior of the World. In Connecticut there 
was a little man suffrage movement led by a man 
named Robert Bassett. He only contended that 
some of the good pious men whose churches 
were not regarded as within the pale should 


be included in the election list, and this man was 





arrested! He was brought before the court 
and he was accused of being a ringleader in 
the ways of disturbance. The court told him 
that there were a great many rich and good 
men in England who were unable to vote, and 
and therefore they would never give them the 
vote in Connecticut. The court told him that 
his own course was full of pride and insolence, 
and history records that Robert Bassett took 
his dose, stopped his prosecution of liberal ideas 
and that man suffrage movement ended. 

It is recorded as early as 1715 (let us re- 
member that the vote is confined to church mem- 
bers, although here and there it had been granted 
to freemen whose church was not the particular 
established church of the colony; yet they were 
church members in good standing, all extremely 
Orthodox) that loose and fractious freemen 
were found putting into the hat—which was 
the way they voted—sometimes two or three or 
even more votes for one officer. So they passed 


a new law which compelled every freeman 
(but not all land holders, they were superior) 
to write his name on the back of his ballot. 
Complaint was made after a time that this cus- 
tom created animosity and heart burnings among 
the friends of the candidates. So that law was 
repealed but history records that these general 
conditions prevailed with very little change up 
to the time of the Revolution 


S a matter of fact, the history of each on 
A of the colonies is long enough for a chap 
ter in a big book, and is full of interest, which 
of course I have not attempted to give you here; 
but merely to show where the suffrage was at 
the time of the Revolution. 

Now 


that they would go to war with King George, 


when the American Colonies concluded 


there is evidence and a good deal of it that 
they were bound to go to war and were really 
hunting for something to fight over. As Pro- 
fessor James told you what they went to war 
for was not at all “taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” They were really not striv- 
ing to get representation in the British Parlia- 
ment as is ordinarily suggested, but directly 1 
will show you that they came pretty nearly going 
to war over a subject that was finally eliminated 
But the war came and the thing happened that 
always happens, I suppose, in the case of war. 
It is the duty of each side with instinctive self 
preservation to try to secure the loyal support 
of all other groups of people who might possi- 
bly take sides with the enemy. Consequently 
Great Britain attempted to hold the loyalty of 
Canada. Our own Americans on the south side 
of the St. 


to Canada to try to persuade them to come in 


Lawrence sent their deputations over 


with the people on this side, and Great Britain 
sent her deputations to try to keep them loyal 
to the mother country. And in the usual way, 
Great Britain wanted to offer them something, 
and being impressed apparently more than the 
Americans were themselves that what they really 


wanted was more political representation, Great 
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Britain offered to Canada an annual assembly. 
They never had had self government except in 
a small municipal way. Great Britain offered 
to them the annual assembly, and granted the 
vote to Catholics directly. 

I have already told you that they had dis- 
franchised them in Great Britain, and they were 
disfranchised at that time in this country as 
well. They were disfranchised in Canada by 
special act of the British Parliament in Canada. 
Now Great Britain enfranchised the Catholics 
by one stroke of the pen, and it is supposed 
that she also enfranchised the Jews. 

Our own American colonies after the Declar- 
ation of Independence had to formulate their 
plan for self government. In other words they 
had to have constitutions, so they held 
constitutional conventions and drafted a 
Bill of Rights and a Constitution after it, but 
the main thing at that time was the Bill of 
Rights. Of course they described who should 
have the right of a vote. And here was this 
unique thing: a rebellious colony, rebelling in the 
name of liberty and political freedom; rebelling 
against King George. The rebels had them- 
selves disfranchised Catholics and Jews, but 
here was King George who was supposed to be 
the very Prince of autocrats and he had en- 
franchised the Catholics and the Jews of Can- 
ada acress the borders. 

It goes without saying that there was nothing 
which the Americans on the south side of th 
river in self respect could do but to enfranchise 
the Catholics in their Constitution. Instead of 
saying definitely that the Catholics and Jews 
could vote in this state or colony, they merely 
wiped out religious discrimination in the Bill 
of Rights and thus allowed the Catholics and 


the Jews equality of rights. 


HERE was no movement in this country for 
the enfranchisement of the Jews and the 
Catholics. At least if there was, people who have 
been searching for evidence of it seemed to 
Apparently they cared little 
Catholics and 


Jews were thus enfranchised merely to keep 


have found none. 


whether they had a vote or not. 


pace with King George; and King George 
merely threw a sop to Canada to keep her from 
joining the Americans. Whether that was the 
influence that kept them loyal to Great Britain, 
I have no means of knowing. 

So by that curious procedure, by that mere 
chance of destiny, the greatest change in self 
government that was ever made, took place here 
without demand for it, and as a result of the 
backwash of war; that is, religious intolerance 
was removed as the basis of the vote. 

The first two classes were enfranchised with- 
out any demand on their part, and without any 
movement perceptible now by a single incident 
recorded concerning it. 

The third class to be enfranchised was the 
foreign born. Most of the colonies forbade the 
naturalization of anyone who was not English 


born. In some instances they especially barred 
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out peculiar classes, as for instance New Jersey 
especially named the Germans and refused tg 
them naturalization. 

But after the Revolution, I suppose thoy 


forefathers had some glimmering of the jm. 





mensity of this continent. They could nvr haye 


known very much even then about it, | they 





did know there was a big “ Hinterland,” as th 





Germans call it, and they needed people, labor. 





capital; and so they were inspired wih th 
lofty idea of making this a free anchor 
all the people of the world; to open wi: le th 
gates; to let all the world come to e1 


ligious tolerance. 





In order to extend to the new comers som 





thing of an inducement, they offered natu -aliza- 


tion to all after a mere residence of fiv ears 





That qualification from 1797 to this « h 





been only slightly amended. ‘To be su.« 





little examination now. Immigrants mu 





something, but it is not a very great deal. Thos 
of you who have been interested in visit ig th 


naturalization courts know how very litt! even 
yet some of them may know to secure néurali- 
zation. 


One man in New York having been Lined 


in a class where he had memorized the aiswers 
to the questions that would be asked, was being 
examined. The questions in order were: What 


is anarchy, are you an anarchist, what i: poly- 
He had learned 


the answers but the questions were reversed 


gamy, are you a polygamist. 





and when they asked him what is anarchy, h 





said it is having more than one wife. Th 


judge laughed and said that for such an answer 





as that he certainly deserved naturalization 





which was promptly granted. 





A friend of mine who has been very much 





interested in the naturalization courts, and 


thinks they have been very badly managed and 





that for that reason we haven’t such loyal 


American citizens as we might have, told me oi 
an incident where a man when asked who was 


President of the United States answered 





“ Charlie Chaplin.” 


The qualifications really have been very 





slightly changed in more than a century. If 





we were to estimate the number of voters wh 


are the direct descendants of the original voters 





of the days of the Revolution, the number is 





very small, and the number of voters who hav 





come to us through naturalization direct 0 





through the naturalization of their ancestors 





probably covers as much as three-fourths 0! 





our total electorate. 





Naturally there was no demand on the part of 


They did not ask for 





foreigners for the vote. 





it. It is doubtful whether the population was 





very greatly increased because of this liberality 






on the part of our nation. It is more likely that 





men came to enjoy the greater financial oppor- 





tunities here. The vote, however, was granted 





to men as an inducement to come to this coun- 





try. It is interesting to note that before the 






great war Italy was in despair over the creat 






number of Italians that had come to America 
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In the southern part of Italy, there were no 
workers to labor in the fields because the men 
Old men, women and 
Believ- 


ing that the ballot was a very precious thing 


had all gone to America. 
children were about all that were left. 


to men, the Italian Government granted uni- 


versal suffrage, in the hope the men would 


come back. In truth Italians never came to the 







United States to get the vote and probably will 
not return because they may now have it at 
hom« 

Naturalization did not give men the vote, 
but there seems to have been a sort of under- 
sanding between the statesmen of national and 
of st politics, so that the United States Con- 
stitution secures citizenship to those who are 
born or naturalized in this country, and the 
state constitutions provide that citizens born or 
naturalized here may have the vote, so that it is 





of combination between the two that gives 





a SO! 





the vote to this class of voters by far exceeding 











every other class in point of numbers. 

When we first began to work for suffrage, 
there were fifteen states in which men might 
vote without being citizens. They could vote 
on their first papers, and the worst sinner in 
this respect was the State of Michigan. Before 
an election men were colonized from Canada, 
and when they came over to Detroit and lived 





ten days they had a vote. Of course after a 








while that was so flagrant a political crime that 
Michigan provided that all voters should be 
citizens. Now, there are only seven of those 
states left, but there are seven. 





During the early months of the war a Con- 





gressman from the State of Texas was being 





approached in reference to the Federal Suffrage 








Amendment, and he said with great frankness to 


one of the Texas ladies that she must know 


that he was elected by German votes, and that 
the Germans were not in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, and consequently he must vote as his 
constituents bade him vote, that is as he knew 
they would vote if a referendum were taken 
frank to the 


najority of his constituents were men who had 


He was say that he believed 


never been naturalized. Of course that condi- 
tion might arise concerning the men of any 
other nation if we happened to be at war with 
them. 

A lady 


particular 


told that the Germans in that 


state had always voted Democratic, 


me 


but when the war came, in order to register 


their vote against the party that was in power 


when war was declared, they went in a body 


over to the Republican party; and now the 
Republicans don’t want to lose them for fear 
the state will go Democratic. The Democrats 


want to get them back. So it came about that 
the hest people in the state, heing very anxious 
to establish a qualification of citizenship for 


voting, could not accomplish it because neither 








party dared to help. Here were men in sym- 


pathy with our enemy country in time of war 
and could actually decide whether that state 


should go Republican or Democratic. 


Just why patriotic Americans have never had 
common sense enough to anticipate that possi- 
bility is difficult to understand. Yet in Texas 
such men had the vote, although not citizens, 
and women who were citizens fought sixty years 
to get it. 

Thus 


to this 


the third class was enfranchised. Up 


moment there was no struggle. There 


seemed to be no controversy. It was a case of 


selfish interest each time, and so the vote was 





granted. But now the resistance to the further 


spread of democracy began to appear 






Community Property Law 
women ar¢ 


ALIFORNIA 
.. strong campaign 
community property law which goes to a refer- 
Nove mber. Fe r 


the women in California have sought the legis- 


conducting a 


for the passage of a 


endum in that state in years 


lature for a revision of the community law so 


that the lost right of a wife to will her property 
red A bill to that 
] 1919. 


might be rest effect was 


passed by the legislature in It does not 


bring about all the reforms that the women 


demanded, but it does place husband and wife 
the 
The law 


1 
put 


on a substantially equal basis as to testa- 


mentary rights in community property. 
would have become effective in July 1919, 


opposing interests secured by petition a refer- 


endum vote on the measure. Mrs. A. E. Carter 
of the Women’s Legislative Council and State 
Chairman of the Community Property Com- 


mittee is leading the campaign. She states that 


“no woman can will or dispose of any com- 


munity property as the law now stands in Cal- 


ifornia.” The Supreme Court of the state holds 
that under present status the wife’s interests in 
community property is a mere expectancy. A 
widow must probate the estate of her husband, 
which often holds the case of the estate in the 
courts for over a year. A numerous volume of 
legal business is involved in the probate of es- 


Under 


present law the estate of a wife where the hus- 


tates by widows in California. the 
band inherits is not subject to probate. 
The revised law will give husband and wife 


exactly the same rights to provide for a child. 


Belgian Academy to Admit 
Women 


i gers Belgian Academy of Letters, which is 
about to be inaugurated, will admit 
with 


women as members on as equal footing 


men. It will be the first European institution 
of its kind to do this. 


QO HIO has its first woman candidate for 
office of state senator. Mrs. R. Burt 
Hause, of Dayton, has been placed on the 


ticket to fill a vacancy caused by illness. 


HE women of New Brunswick this month, 
for the first time, participated in a pro- 


vincial election for the selection of members 


for a new provincial parliament. The women 


turned out in large numbers. 
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N the house of her friends, woman is always 
being wounded. There is the over-sexed 
group who show her off as an erotic freak; the 
so-called scientific group who drag her forth as 
a biological product; and the smart-alec group, 
who want to write something brilliantly cynical 


or stingingly witty at woman’s expense. 

Of all her catty friends and pseudo foes, the 
last are the most frequent. 

Today this book-page is going to devote a 
little space to the various brands of sick souls 
who can’t let women alone. It is going to tell 
the truth about some of these woman books, 
even at the expense of calling attention to a 
number of volumes that but for such brief dis- 
play as this would never come to the surface of 
literature at all. Most of them are written by 
muddy-minded people and nearly always they 
are dull to boredom; they provoke yawns even 
There is, for instance, Marion Cox’s 
It is a book 


to tears. 
Dry Rot of Society (Brentano’s). 
of four effervescent essays—an effesvescence 
In it the author shows 


of the “ hooch” variety. 
but one aim, a passionate one to make an epi- 
gram—no matter of what dubious sort, just 
something scintillant. She does anything at all 
with the truth except to make use of it and 
writes with a pen dipped in a cubist, Bakst, 
kind of gall. 

In her second essay, “The Fools of Love,” 
she displays an abysinal callousness about any of 
the nobler aspects of sex love, and a familiarity 
with just one type of woman—the daughters 
of Pere But with several kinds of 
men—and all of the brute type—she is very 


fact, she does all her 


Goriot. 
familiar, indeed. In 
writing with them in view. 

“Love is the one thing no normal man wants 
from a woman. Something in the deepest re- 
cesses of man’s being still remembers, shud- 
deringly, the embrace of the female spider,” is 
one of her efforts to please them by her wit. 
that: “Life 


teeming with instances revelatory of the super- 


Another is and literature are 


lovingness of the super-woman who is thus 
after all the super fool.” 
Towards “the lady in war” she shows a 


curious resentment, seeing in woman’s war 
work nothing bigger or deeper than a crazy 


She hints that 


every woman really knows that her brain is 


hunt for war-time excitement. 


easily tip tilted with the hunger for blood, but 
that there is practically a conspiracy among 
She sees the 
woman knitter as “the evocatrix of war.” She 


the feminine sex to conceal it. 


quotes a convalescent officer of England as 





The Book Stall 


The Feminist Fallacy 


Why So Many Books About 
Women? 
Mainly They Provoke Yawns 








raving at women for sending men into battle. 
But why go on and on quoting a woman 
writer who sees her sister woman as some- 
thing between a trick monkey and a vampire? 
Marian Cox’s diatribes against woman get 
some justification from her own hysterical 
mind and from that of the anonymous author 
of Women (Alfred A. Knopf). 
This is another long drawn sneer. “ Destroy 
the legendary woman, and the normal woman 
She has 


dies. The legendary one is her soul. 


no other.” The author flings at women in war 
—seeing in their sacrifices, vanity and snob- 
bishness, a gratification of their desire for the 
limelight. 

That all women everywhere live on excite- 
ment is the central theme of these two literary 
Xantippes, who are mere shrewish scolds. 

What one proposes to relieve their bottomless 
ignorance of normal womanhood is a course in 
the biographies of Florence Nightingale and 
Susan B. Anthony and Abigail Adams and 
Anna Shaw. 

There are enough facts from life in the 
the National 
Suffrage Association to 


American Woman 
these 


archives of 
snow under 


mean-souled theorists about women. 


Spanish-American Poets 

HE Hispanic Society and Mr. Walsh have 

rendered a real service in bringing with- 
in reach of the American public selections from 
180 Spanish and Spanish-American poets. It 
will be a revelation to the average reader to 
see how many poets have written in the Span- 
ish tongue, how interesting and beautiful a 
number of their poems are, and what a variety 
of distinguished English authors have found 
them worthy of translation. Here are ver- 
sions by Longfellow and Bryant, Lord Byron, 
Robert Southey, I. G. Lockhart, and Felicia 
Hemans, as well as by Masefield, John Hay, 
Edward Fitzgerald, and many of the younger 


Mr. 


the collection “a 


poets. A large number is the work of 
Walsh himself. He 


spontaneous tribute of affectionate admiration 


calls 


to the contemporaneous Spanish poet—both 


Peninsular and American—from his English- 


He adds: 


speaking brethren of the North.” 


“The Hispanic Anthology is also offered 


—— 





in 


the belief that it will greatly facilitate the work 
of the writer or lecturer on Spanish poetry, who 
hitherto has been handicapped by the great diff- 
culty in obtaining English versions adequ:te to 
illustrate his theme. To him, as to the stu- 
dent and general reader, the chronological ar- 
rangement of the material—the amouit of 
which is surprising—and the _ bibliographical 
notes, which in many cases are the result of very 
considerable research, should prove useful 

The collection included about a dozen trans- 
lations from Spanish-American poets by Alice 


Stone Blackwell, of which “Sun 


by Jose Santos Chocano, of Peru, may ser 


as a sample: 


and Moon, 


” 


ve 


‘Between my aged mother’s hands am 
bright 
Her grandson’s locks; they seem a handful 


fair 
Of wheat, a golden sheaf beyond compa: 
The sun’s gold, stolen from the dawn’s cle 
light. 
Meanwhile her own white tresses in my sig 
Spread brightness all around her in the air 
Foam of Time’s wave, a sacred glory rare, 


Like spotless eucharistic wafers white. 


“O flood of gold and silver, full and free! 
You make my heart with gladness overrun. 
lf hatred barks at me, what need I care? 
To light my days and nights, where’er I be, 
In my child’s curls I always have the su: 


The moon is my dear mother’s silver hair! 


Books on Civies 
HE BUREAU OF EDUCATION has 
cently put out two booklets on Civ 
for the Three Prima 


Lessons in Civics 


Grades of city schools by Hannah Marga 
Harris, containing instructions to teachers 
to how they can make little children aware 
civic activities and arouse in them a sense 
civic responsibility by lessons from their o 


daily life. Situations of civic significance co 


the daily walk to school over city paved streets, 


guarded by policemen; the school building w 
it sanitary safeguards and its collective activit 
and responsibilities, its charitable work and 
recognition of “Our Country” through pat 


otic ceremonies. On these experiences as 


ar 


ht 


re- 


> 
ry 


et 


as 


of 


of 
n 
er 


h 


a 


basis are built up progressive lessons of different 


complexity as the child passes his grades. 


Civic Training Through Service by Arthur 


William Dunn describes the program of the 
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‘ 


tion trains have been employed for a number o 


wor} 


the « 





Red Cross, a body in which are now en 


Junior 

rolled some 12,000,000 American children to 
4rry on the patriotic ideal of a citizenship of 
servi The Junior Red Cross whose smallest 


ynit is the school, a subdivision of a subdivision 


f the Chapter School Committee which is it 
self one of the smaller subdivisions of the Na 
tional organization, offers a tried program ot 
productive activities such as sewing and other 


manual work, philanthropic services, such as 
entertainments for the poor and miscellaneous 


such as the occasion may demand. It 


serv 
reates a feeling of collective life and responsi 
bility between schools and provide s the study of 


tizenship and community activities 


12 


Traveling Publicity Campaigns 


has always’ been 


r {I itinerant trader 
earer of news, but we 


with a new kind of vender, whose pack 


are now becoming 


im 


ideas and useful information, not 


ontains new 
good He goes about the country representing 
partments of national and state government 
| private organizations. His trade is in the 
terest of better citizenship and health, not 
The activities of these venders have 

en described in a book issued by the Russell 
Sage Foundation under the title of “ Traveling 
ity Campaigns,” with a sub-title, “ Edu 

il Tours of Railroad Trains and Moto1 
‘ehicles,” by Mary Swain Routzahn. The mod« 
traveling has progressed from wagons to 
uns and from trains to motor trucks. Thi 
ares are helps to better crops, better homes, 
tter health. Accounts of some 130 educational 
urs by train, auto truck, motor cycle, trolley 
vagon and even by house boat are drawn 
pon in assembling this review of a compara 


vely new method of education and publicity. 
‘he appendix includes concise information on 
of these tours. 


\ccording to responses to an inquiry, traveling 


Otic with health and 


n picture shows dealing 
ther subjects, traveling dispensaries and tours 


lemonstrating the adaptability of trucks and 


hus advertising trucks themselves are the chief 


lucational uses of motor vehicles. Demonstra 


Jj 


tars to carry on educational and organization 
by state agricultural colleges, departments 
{health and private state organizations, with 
operation of the railroads 


Accounts of some typical traveling campaigns 


e combined with suggestions on the various 


When writing 





The 


factors that enter 
The 


photographs 


tional tour. book is plentifully 


with showing how some o 


trains and trucks are fitted up with displays ar 
equipment for demonstrations. Some of th 
technical problems of arranging and displ 
exhibits to advantage in car interi 
pointed out and illustrated The impor 





good advance work in arousing interes I 
coming of the train or truck is discussed 

some detail. The program of events of each 
stop, the planning of itineraries and finally the 
follow-up work to make sure that results ar 
obtained are all given a considerable amount of 


spac¢ 
The 


tour 


two chief ad\ 


sc 


asa publ city method are 


in bringing before scattered audiences (oft 


in out-of-the-way rural districts) well-equipp 


speakers and good graphic material otherwis 


prohibitively CXpcnsiv¢ and, second, the news 
interest attendant upon the visit of the train t 
a town. This form of publicity cannot, of 
course, be well applied in campaigns hich 
require the dissemination of information « 
large reaches of territory at  practicall h 
same. time ut it is undoubted] he quicl 
Way ot di pla le he San obje to numb< 


of communities 


The Mosaic 
By Mrs. Clyde Shropshire 
vill bring 


mndrous bright 


And who a shining stone 
It must be w 
To fill the niche 


Has waited for its light 


that all too long 


With alchemy of woman’s toil, 
Through years of barren gain 
With woman’s heart its crucibl 


Could aught of dross remain? 


Out from the East there comes no sound. 
There is silence in the West 

The North is still. Will the-old South thrill 
To her brave, undaunted guest ? 

Borne on the breeze as fragrant 
As the spice isles of the sea, 

On the breath of her own magnolia: 


Comes the voice of Tennessee 


“T never failed in peace or war, 
Nor failed in chivalry. 
Lo! 


To make thee wholly free.” 


With glad heart I bring the stone 


ook Stall 


‘ at 
tito Lie 
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NUESTRA CAUSA 


\o1 thly woman’s rights review. 
devoted to sociology, literature, art and 
educat Published in Spanish at 
Buen \ire \rgentina. Edited by 
Dr Petrona Elye and Adela Garcia Sala- 
berry. Profusely illustrated. 


This magazine is unique of its kind in 


South America 


Price (including foreign postage) $2 per year 


Subscriptions may be sent to I. Gore- 


Beach, 


LIK, 32 Bay 20th Street, Bath 


N. Y 


Brooklyn, 
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In the Interest of Children 


Bureau Conference on 
of Child Welfare 
held in the early summer of 1919 set a physical 


HE Children’s 
Minimum standards 
minimum for working children, to the effect 
that : 

“A child shall not be allowed to go to work 
until he has had a physical examination by a 
public-school physician or other medical officer 
especially appointed for that purpose by the 
agency charged with the enforcement of the 
law, and has been found to be of normal devel- 
opment for a child of his age and physically 
fit for the work at which he is to be employed.” 
It provided also that “ There shall be an annual 
physical examination of all working children 
who are under 18 years of age.” 

There remained the problem of definition of 
terms. What is “normal development” and 
“ physical fitness”? To answer these questions 
a committee on Standards of Physical Fitness 
for Children entering Employment was organ- 
ized by the Bureau in December, 1919. This 
committee has recently issued its tentative re- 
port. Its general recommendation constitutes a 
cogent argument for the new 16 year minimum 
which is spreading over the country, for the 
committee holds that the period of pubescence 
which is not completed in most cases till the 
sixteenth year is a time of special strain for the 
child, who should not in that period have the 
additional strain of wage earning. 

Other child 
under 18 years should be permitted to work 


recommendations are that no 
who is not of normal development for his age, 
of sound health and physically fit for the work 
he is entering; that physical examination should 
be made on entering industry and that there- 
after there should be periodical 
tions as well as examinations on changing em- 


re-examina- 


ployments with a view to determining fitness 
for the new work, and that local administra- 
tive and medical offices should make a study of 
local industries in which children are employed. 

The report points out in detail the need of 
authoritative scientific physical investigations of 
young boys and girls and of the effect of the 
various occupations on their health. Since no 
such study has been made and as a basis for 
criticism by those to whom the tentative report 
is sent certain standards are laid down covering 
height, weight, general conditions, racial physi- 
cal characteristics, condition of organs, past rec- 
ord in regard to disease and many other points. 

The report will not be printed until it is 
revised in the light of criticism. 

The committee consists of: Dr. George P. 
Barth, Director of Hygiene, City Health De- 
partment, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman; Dr. 
Emma M. Appel, Employment Certificate De- 
partment, Chicago Board of Education; Dr. S. 
Baker, Chief, Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, Department of Health, New York 
City; Dr. Taliaferro Clark, representing the U. 


Josephine 


S. Public Health Service; Dr. C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, Dean, Normal School of Physical Educa- 
tion, Battle Creek; Mich.; Dr. D. L. Edsall, 
Dean, Harvard Medical School; Dr. George W. 
Goler, Health Officer, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. 
Harry Linenthal, Director of Industrial Clinic, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass.; 
Dr. H. H. Mitchell, representing the National 
Child Labor Committee; Dr. Anna E. Rude, 
Director of Hygiene Division, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Chairman on 
Health Problems and Education, Columbia Uni- 
New York City; Miss E. Nathalie 
Matthews, Director, Industrial Division, U. S. 


versity, 


Children’s Bureau, Secretary. 


For More Kindergartens 
: National Kindergarten Association is 
making an appeal to all organizations in- 


terested in child welfare to pass a resolution 


on kindergarten legislation. This legislation 
reads as follows: 
WHEREAS: The present chaotic state of 


society indicates urgent need of providing early 
training for our rising generation to save our 
country from impending perils, and 

WHEREAS: The kindergarten has proven 
its value as a means of promoting loyalty and 
efficiency, of forming right habits of thought 
and action early in life, and thus laying the 
foundations of citizenship, and 

WHEREAS: There are nearly 4,000,000 of 
our nation’s children for whom kindergartens 
have not yet been established, therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That we undertake to have a 
law passed providing for the establishment of 
public school kindergartens upon petition of the 
parents of 25 young children, similar to the 
law in California under which its kindergartens 
have increased from 149 to over 700. 

The California law forms the basis for the 
following draft of a bill: 

“The Board of Education of each school dis- 
trict may maintain kindergartens which shall 
be free to resident children between the ages 
of four and six years. Upon petition of the 
parents or guardians of not less than twenty- 
five children between the ages of four and six, 
the Board of Education shall establish and 
maintain such a kindergarten unless a kinder- 
garten is already maintained in the school named 
in- the petition: Provided that no petition shall 
be effective unless the school in connection with 
which such kindergarten is desired is named in 
that the 


petitioners reside within the section or neighbor- 


the petition; and provided further, 
hood ordinarily served by the school in connec- 
tion with which such kindergarten is desired: 
and provided further, that no person shall be 
allowed to teach in any kindergarten maintained 
under the provisions of this section who has not 
completed at least a two years’ course in kin- 
dergarten training and received a certificate or 


= anette 
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diploma from a recognized kindergarten train. 
ing school. 

“This act shall take effect sixty days afte 
its enactment.” 


The California law provides that a local tax 


of 15c on $100 worth of property may, when 
necessary, be levied for the support of kinder. 
gartens. 
The Rights of Children 
WENTY-ONE years ago the relation of 
T the father to his child partook of the 
nature of a property right. The courts could 
enforce this right, but on the other har 


they 
were often powerless to enforce the duty of 
Since 1899 ever 


the father to his child. State 


in the Union has passed juvenile court laws ex- 


cept Connecticut, Maine and Wyomi: and 
these three States have passed laws dealing with 
some of the problems usually included the 
juvenile court law itself. The extensivercss of 
this legislation is the best evidence of the pre- 
vious unsatisfactory viewpoint of the law. How 
far the States have gone in modernizing their 
attitude towards the delinquent and the neg- 
lected child is shown by the bulletin made pub- 
lic by the Children’s Bureau of the U. § 


Department of Labor, entitled “ A Summary of 


T 


Juvenile-Court Legislation in the nited 
States.” 

Juvenile court legislation deals with a com- 
plicated group of problems; that of the child 
accused of breaking the law; the adult offend- 
ing against the child; the neglected and de- 
graded parent; the incompetent and unfaithfu’ 
guardian; and the family that is simply poor. 

Under the old law the delinquent child was 
dealt with in the same manner, with certain re- 
strictions of age, as the adult offender. He was 


tried before a criminal court with all the for- 
mality and notoriety of a jury, sworn testimony, 
If found “ guilty” 


If “not guilty” 


and confronting witnesses. 
the child suffered the penalty. 
he went free. In no case did the law extend 
any constructive help 

Of recent years, however, the law has recog- 
nized the right of the child to a reasonable 
minimum of care, of decency and of well-being 
Consideration has been given to the natural im- 
pulses of youth and to the adverse conditions 
under which the child may have been brought 
up. 


Because of the differences in the structure 
of their judicial systems, the States have had t 
meet the problems by various methods of legis- 
attack. In 


attempt has been made through legislation to 


lative every State, however, the 
solve the difficult problems involving the un- 
favorable conditions—domestic, social and eco- 
nomic—under which children are living and 
developing today. 

The present Summary embodies an analysis 
of the legislation in force at the beginning of 
1919, with an appendix giving additional legis- 


lation and amendments enacted during 1919. 
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One Child in Four 
NE child out of every four in Connecticut 
O left school to go to work within a yea 
after they were legally permitted to do so, ac 
cording to the report of the Federal Children’s 
This 


is exclusive of newsboys and 


Bureau 
those engaged in agricultural and domestic 
service. Three-fourths of the children leaving 


schoo! went to factories; the largest number of 
boys going to the metal industries and the girls 
to textile and clothing factories. It is interest 
ing to note that 18% of the boys left their first 
ob within a month and more than one-half 


chansed work before six months 


Continuation Schools 

RIOR to the establishment of the Federal 
P Vocational Education Act of February 1917 
which extended financial aid to the states work- 
ing on this educational problem two states, Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania had laws providing for 
working 


compulsory continuation schools for 


children over 14 years. Eighteen States now 
have some form of compulsory part-time con- 
tinuation school legislation most of them passed 
in 1919. These are: 
nois, lowa, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Neb 
raska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania. Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 

Ohio and Massachusetts have permissive (local 


West Virginia 


Arizona, California, IIli- 


option) laws and has a law 


making attendance mandatory under certain con 
ditions. The passage of these part-time laws 
has in the opinion of the Federal Vocational 


Board been one of the most important develop- 


ments in the entire educational field for the 
past year. 
Constructive Government 
ORE that once The Woman Citizen has 


pointed out the unsatisfactory distribu 
tion of the income of the Federal Government 
as between the constructive and the destructive 
functions of government, between the depart- 
ments concerned with war and those concerned 
with the development of our human and nat- 
ural resources. The figures cannot be repeated 
too often; they should be memorized by every 
speaker for the League of Women Voters 
For all its research, developmental and educa 
tional work the government of the United States 
spends exactly 19% of its total appropriation 
Constantly Congress is cutting down on the 
income devoted 


small proportion of national 


to constructive work while it freely and en 


thusiastically spares no expense on war. 


Good Registration 
( N the first day of the general registration 
for the Ninth District an even 100 were 
registered in Of 
number 51 were men and 49 were women, which 
shows something of the interest that women 


of that state have in politics. 


Columbia, Tennessee. this 


The Absent Voting Law 

HE application of the absentee voting law 
t has brought out a number of problems 
In New York State recently a woman applied 
for leave to vote as an absentee because she ex- 


pected to be kept away from the polls at the 


time of election by reason of her pregnancy 


However, the Board of Elections, in confor 


aS passe d 


the 


mance with the dbsent voting law 


by the legislature, was obliged to refuse 


The 


who is at home but prevented by physical con- 


request law makes no provision for one 


dition from going to the polls. In commenting 


on the matter editorially, the New York Herald, 


while admitting that the Board of Elections 


could have reached no other conclusion under 


the circumstances, says, “ Child bearing is cer- 
tainly a duty of women, their most important 
duty, and if an expectant mother moved from 
the county of her residence to another county 
of the state or to another state for her child 
to be born, she would undoubtedly be entitled 
she remains at 


t 


to vote 


home and is prevented by her condition from 


as an absentee, but if 


1 


going to the polls, she must lose her vote——. 
Yet it is unfair to extend to those who, because 
of the accident of employment in certain voca 
tions, cannot get to the polls the right to vote 
and withhold that right from those who are 
detained by reason of their performance of the 
highest and most important duty that can be 
performed by a citizen for the State and for 
mankind. 

If absentee voting is to be continued the Con 
stitution should be amended to extend the privi- 


lege to expectant mothers. 


Enabling Acts 

y by the list of states passing enabling acts 
can be added Alabama, which passed such 

an act on October 2nd, setting October 26th as 
The 


set October 22nd as the day for reg 


the last day of registration. Texas en 
abling act 
istration, or rather as the day for the payment 
of the poll tax, which amounts to practically the 
same thing in that state as a poll tax is a neces 


sary qualification for voting. 


Cooperation of California Women 
HOSE who are familiar with the work of 
that well-known organization, the Friday 

Morning Club of Los Angeles, will rejoice in 

the appointment by the club of a League of 

Women Voters by Mrs. 

Herbert A. Cable, former president of the Cali- 

The club 


has just opened its year with a ratification cele- 


committee, headed 


fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


bration. 
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DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
/ and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicine at 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna foward Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Ny NOTE NEW ADDRESS i! 
“/j 114-116 East 85th Street i(! 
\. Our New Building nn 
i A High School of Music for earnest stu- Y 
‘4 dents; all branches taught by eminent in- i! 


i. structors from beginning to highest perfec- | 
h tion. Instruction individual. All class in- i! 
\. struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance , 
(§ on Lectures and Concerts free to students. «i! 
4, Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal a. 
\é Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; ! 
\, Public School Music accepted by Board of ,) 
(§ Education. i! 
Send for Catalogue. 4 
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NOTICE THIS SPACE FOR 
THE NEXT THREE MONTHS 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
Special Announcements 


Address “Secretary,” 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to secure the 
services of one or more women in each city 
or community throughout the country to 
secure new subscribers and renewals on pres 
ent subscriptions This work may be done in 
leisure hours and will be both pleasant and 


profitable 
Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 














Entrance requirements: two years of college work, inc 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
*luding ce 
clinies, 


The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 
For announcements and further information address 


credits in science and language. Full 
bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
It 


rtain 


1921. 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 

ency, with high arch and narrow 

heel fitting, not found in any 

other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 

ities. 

America’s most popular 

RETAIL STORES 

36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
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PATENTEO 
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The Best For Repairing Dieewnie 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum 
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Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15¢ per bottle. 
At All Dealers 
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The “Lives” and the “Fiction” of Women 
By Edna Kenton 
WOMAN CITIZEN, November 6 











When writing to, or dealing 


In Alabama 


the 


LC Alabama where men thought women were 


fitted only for the home, 
going at their new political citizenship work in 
which in- 


The 


Alabama League of Women Voters has been 


a systematic, whole-hearted fashion 


dicates that they are out in politics to stay. 


having a series of citizenship schools all over 


teachers being Mrs. G. V. R. 
Mechin of Saint Louis, mes. 1. ‘T. 
Cotnam of Little Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. H. H. 
Snell, Mrs. Brenton Fisk and Mrs. Solon Jacobs 


of Alabama. 


the state, the 


Missouri; 


For the three weeks before election the League 


has been supplying a column of free plate to 
one hundred county newspapers and has been 
maintaining a woman voters’ column in the large 
Leaflets containing regis- 


dailies of the state. 


tration information have been distributed all 


through the state, women’s organizations have 
been circularized and in every town te League 
is putting on a campaign for the re,istration 
of women. 

The new officers of the League are: Chair- 
Mrs. A. J. 
Mrs. 
vice-chairman, 


Mrs. 


publicity 


man, Bowron, Birmingham; first 
Montgomery ; 
Wilkins, 
Fisk, Bir- 
Luna E. 
Annie Joe 


Citizen- 


Bibb Graves, 
Mrs. J. G. 
3renton K. 
Miss 
Miss 


American 


vice-chairman, 
second 
Selma; secretary, 
mingham ; secretary, 
Davie, Montgomery; treasurer, 
Coates, Gadsden; chairman 


Mrs. H. H. Snell, 


ion of Women in Industry, 


3irmingham; Protec- 


Miss Mollie Dowd, 


ship ; 


Birmingham; Child Welfare, Mrs. Lorraine B. 
Bush, Montgomery; Election Laws and 
Methods, Mrs. W. D. Nesbitt, Birmingham; 
Unification of Laws Concerning Civil Status of 
Women, Miss Alice Doyle, Montgomery; Re- 
search, Miss Helen Benners, Birmingham; 
membership, Mrs. Solon Jacobs, Birmingham ; 


Hagan, Mobile; 
Montgomery; Mrs. Scottie 
Dothan; Miss Mary W. 
G. H. Mathis, Gadsden; 
Mrs. C. E. 


Long, 


district chairmen, Mrs. James R. 
Mrs. Tilley, 
McKenzie Frazier, 
Selma; Mrs. 
Neill, Albany; 
Mrs. Due 


John 


Partridge, 
Mrs. L. R. 


Birmingham ; 


Ohme, 


Musgrove Jasper. 


The Woman Vote 


HE women’s vote in the parliamentary 


elections held by the Christian Socialists 


October 17th at Vienna, Austria, was a decid- 


ing feature in the result. In certain of the more 


exclusive residential districts the woman vote 


exceeded the man vote by 33%, and in less 
prosperous districts the women’s ballot for the 


The 


Christian Socialists outnumbered the men. 


women are 





The Woman Citizen 


large vote of the women is said to be due to the 


natural reaction against the high cost of liying 


and the scarcity of food and fuel during th 


Social Democratic administration. 


Honor Miss Anthony 
HE unveiling of a portrait of ‘Su n B 
Anthony featured the opening excrcises 
of Bryn Mawr College this year. The portrait 
was unveiled by Miss Lucy Anthony of Moylan 


Pa., a niece of the famous suffrage pion 


a very intimate friend of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, with whom she made her home. Th 
portrait, which is the work of Sarah Edd 
presented to the college by Miss Elizalx Up 
ham Yates of Rhode Island. Miss M 
Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr, m 
address felicitating the women upon 
secured the vote. 

OUISIANA now has two wome: ta- 
L ries, Miss Ida Briggs of Thibodaux 


ing received her commission this month. 
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SLEEP AND REST 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
171 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
New York 


lst VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMIck, MaASss. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MARY GARRETT HAY, NEW YORK 


3rD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 


STH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs. CHARLES H. BROOKS, Kansas 

Mrs. J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 

Mrs. RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 


Miss ROSE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Acquaint Your Friends and 


Neighbors with the 


Woman Citizen 


We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
the Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
as many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 


MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO 
PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 
YOUR FRIENDS and 
NEIGHBORS 

















Drop a line to our Subscription 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 
to you by return mail. 


Now that suffrage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Subscription Department 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 
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Woman Is At Her Loveliest : 
When She Dons Beautiful Furs | 


All Fine Furs soften, enhance and add charm to femininity. 
McCreery Furs do more—they give long service as well. 


Just compare them with the average Furs. You will find them a 
bit fuller, a bit silkier, a bit glossier. This is because they are all Northern 
Furs. They come from the parts farthest north where nature provides 


the thickest covering. 





- Yet for all their superiority, their 


Prices Are Modest 
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Do Your Feet 
Exercise Enough? 


Of course you walk, but 
when you walk do you exercise 
your feet? Do the muscles 
move freely? Does the blood 
circulate through them? 


Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


If you wear ordinary shoes, 
or metal appliances, your feet 
do not benefit from walking. 
They are bound by an unyield 
ing sole. The muscles _ sur- 
rounding the bones of the arch 
are held in a vise and grow 
weak from disuse. Pressure re- 
tards circulation and saps the 
strength of the foot. 


Excelsior wuss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 


If you wear the Cantilever 
Shoe, your feet exercise and 
grow strong with every step. 
The shank of Cantilever Shoes is flexible; it gives with the mo- 
tion of walking. Instead of restraining the muscles it en- 
courages them to work. By strengthening the muscles, Canti- 
lever Shoes prevent and correct fallen arches, 


Cantilever Shoes distribute the weight properly so that walk- 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made ing involves no strain. There is room for the toes. There is 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- asopers for the arch. When you pull the laces, you draw =» 
i sily—d lighy and flu ’ the flexible shank to fit the curve of the instep and render 
ding—wach easily _ fy a0 new grateful support. 
MADE IN ALL: SIZES They're good looking, too. Of fine leathers and white can- 
vas. Widths from AAAAA to E. 
Look for the trademark a = y pad You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
15 LAIGHT STR “ET =t- NEW YORK CITY ae ee Cae, Sa 
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